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Insist on seeing ; 
‘‘ BOTTLED BY May be obtained 


DUNVILLE & Co. Lid., ; from all Wine and Spirit 
on the bag and Back 
Merchants in 
NONE. OTHER 
GUARANTEED GENUINE. iii ila 


Write direct for name of nearest retailer to 


[i = a DUNVILLE & Co. Ltd., BELFAST or LONDON. 


(WHAT IS ‘WASELIN ©E 2 


**VASELINE ” is the eaters name and Trade Mark of a valuable and now world-famed emollient preparation manufactured by the Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 

Most people know that ** VAS EGINE "’ is ideal for the skin, but not so many know that it blends perfectly with other standard remedies, such as Menthol, Vance, Borax, 
Caupher, dee, seating their special virtues to act safely, quickly, and effectively on any affected part, internal or external. It is worth the while of any careful reader to note the uses of 
Inable prepavations, 


lent nea for Rheumatisin, Gout, and ete. (wherever Menthol is recommended). In etoppered bottles, 1s. .; and in tubes, 6a. and superfatred with “Vaseline,” and leave 


VASELINE" itself is tasteless and odour- CARBOLATED “VASELINB” is the ARNICATED “VASELINE" is the “VABELINE" COLD CREAM is th 
1 Tcannot get ranctd. When sold in 4a, and | best possible antiseptic dressing for Cuts, Bites, friend of ey clists and tay tor Sprains and best known Skin Preservative. In Lubes, jars, and 
Ld tubes at fet feria in manufacture. | Barbers’ Iich,ete. In collapsible tubes. 1s. Bealeee a colle sible pubes boxes, from 6d. Excellent after shavin 
CAPSIC “VASELINE" Is the best | BORATED “VASELINB” is valuable Ling” relieves “VABELINE’ CAMPHORICE alls avs all 
’ me fh bs internat pains (such as Co'dsin | for Catar:h, and is a universal antiseptic ointment. nent grerc tism, lag 8, 1s. Irritation of the Skin. In 1d, tins and 6d. boxes 
‘ st or ich Cramps, Toothache’, In | Only in collavsible tubes, 18 POMADE “ VASSLINE” is. delicately and tubes. 
1s. “VASELINB” OXIDE OF ZINC perfumed for Toflet and Hair. In various forms, “VASELINE" HAIR TONIC as«i-ts Hair 
‘VASELINE JUIJUBBB are an ogree- OINTMENT is the great healer of Sores and 3d. to 6d. Growth by removing all obstacies and promotingan 
+ vo Of taking: engine” internally for Eruptions. Ino: Louita paid} le tubes. ls. Ww ITE “VASELINBE” is “ Vaseline” pencqualed. beauty and vitality. In bottles, 1s,, 
AMER Barats, cto ENTHO D “ VASELINE” is for in its most perfect state, delightfully perfumed for 2s, und 
ORATED “VASELINE" isn | Nervous Headache, Sore Throat, Nasal Catarrh, the Toilet. In metal-ca ped bottles, 1s.; glass- VASELINE” TOILET SOAPS are 
| 


ellings, In coYapsible tubes, 1s. collapsible tubes, ls, 104. «clean, fresh odour after using. 3d.tabl. ts. 
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and Perfumed Soap); or useful F 
{ Dincinlee oti teil fie 42 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


» A TREAT FOR 2 COPPERS 


—and “ Park Drives” really are a treat. You'll say so, 
long before you're through with your first packet. 
Considering their splendid flavour, their fine sun-dried 
Virginia, their first-rate manufacture, their wonderful 
coolness and their guaranteed purity, it’s not surprising 
that smokers are buying “ Park Drives” in millions. 


ARK DRIVE « 


10 CIGARETTES 20. 


Why don’t you “spring” a modest tuppence an? see how “ Park Drives” 
~ appeal to you? “Park Drives” may mean a big saving in your smoke bill 
Made by Gallaler Ltd., the Independent Firm, Belfast and London. 
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Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Readers 
of Pearson's Weekly, 24611. On receipt of P.O. for 5/6 
eau Seon peo address one of our REVERSIBLE “ PRUDENTIAL : 
FROM THR REAL SEAMLESS 
ROYAL PALACE 7 
STOCKHOLM. 


od 


AND SEE THAT... : ; . 
YOU GET IT... : Se. 


suitable for’ Drawing-room, Dining- 
room, Bedroom, &., handsomely ber- 
dered, in Rest 
fashionable self-s! 
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GIANT iD 
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ure. 
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; middle profits. 
OVER 400,000 

SOLD DURING 


E AST 
TWELVE MONTHS, 

Z Money willingly re- 
turned if not approved 
Thousands Sj Re- 


Best Holiday Reading 


PEARSON'S @*~ NOVELS. 
THE SHULAMITE 


By A. & C. Askew. 


THE ENDING OF MY DAY 
By “* Rita.”’ 


engravir, 
Taoinitial 


: gram, Je. td. sds 
(Dept. 57), 418 to 422 Strand, Londo 


peed . ers = andl 
nsolicited Testi- 
mopials received, 
With every Carpet 
we shall ABSO. 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE 


By Effie Adelaide Rowlands. |: 


A MAD LOVE 
By 


Charlotte M. Brame. 


POST FREE if meatoning ‘‘ Pesrson’s Weekly’ 24'8,1) 
wheo writiag. N.B.—Foreign orders executed, packed free, ond shipped at lowest rates, 
TeroraPuic Appress: “ECLIPSE, LEEDS,”’ Cheques and P.U.'s payable to 


F. HODGSON & SONS (reser act Hes WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


BEST and PURE! 


LARGEST SALE IN CTE 


ae 


Captai 
YOUR GROCER'S [ike 


BILL PAID FOR _||appears 
SIX MONTHS. cee 


the August 
For full particulars of this novel offer, Number of 


see this week’s . PE ARSON °S 
MAGAZINE. 


NOW SELLING, 
PRICE Gd., 
EVERYWHERE. 


aS eee 


HOME NOTES. q| Ghis Doatest St: : 
NOW SELLING. PRICE 1d. . | a the Bes: | 


HOVIS "=: BREAD 


The Lancet says: “Its food value is double that of bread made from ordinary Wheat flour.” 


FOOTBALL | 

COMPETITION 
STARTS 

NEXT WEEK. 


_-oTO INTERESTG~ 


To ELEV4TE,TO AMUSE. 
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* ANGELINE dote brav . She s . * 
CHESSBOARD SLAVES. | man who marries Sie wie a - THIS WEEK 
“So I should think.” OFFER 


We are always being told of lives ruined by the 
diug habit, but why does not someone raise his 
voice in warning against a habit which, in its way, 
has perhaps ruined as many lives as has morphia ? 
We refer to the passion for chess. 

Every evening and every Saturday afternoon one 
may go into certain cafés in the City and the 
Jysiness neighbourhoods of London, and there see 
men playing chess for hours at a stretch. 

Chess is to many of these men the one absorbing 
interest in life. For the sake of the game they 
nevlect their business prospects, and, indeed, pretty 
well everything else. 

We know of more than one University under- 
graduate for whom the most brilliant of academical 
di-tinctions were prophesied, but who, falling under 
tic faceination of the Royal Game, left the Univer- 
sity without taking degrees. 

it is commonly supposed that the development 
of chess-playing ability develops general intellectual 
ability, but this is not so. Paul Morphy, the 
meatcst of chess-players, had but a very uncertain 
intellectual grasp apart from his own particular 
sift. 

Nor does chess develop powers of concentration. 
T!.is is anothor mistake. A man may be one of 
tie finest chess-players living, and yet be lacking 
in concentration and directness when fighting the 
battle of life, which is an infinitely more iraportant 
matter than the struggles of the wooden warriors, 


IN MOST THINGS. 
Visttor: “So your boy is in college, is he, Mr. 
Corntossle ?” 
Farmer: “ I can’t sayexactly. He’s in their foot- 
hall eleven, an’ in their rowin’ crew, an’ in their 
jimmanyzeeum, an’ in their domytory, but whether 


he's ever in their college is more’n I kin find out 
by his letters,” 


[ PILL AND PUB, TECS. 


Tua recent conviction of a London chemist for 
selling pills of an inferior quality under the name 
of a well-known firm, brought to light a queer 
profe:sion little known to the general public. 

Apparently there is a considerable number of 
nen who make quite a comfortable living by acting 
as detectives for the owners of proprietary articles. 
Uncer the. title of “commercial inquiry agents ” 
{hey approach different firms and arrange terms 
by which they are to receive a certain commission 
for every case of fraudulently substituted goods 
that they can “ ferret out.’* 

Messrs, Blank, let us sui , are the owners of 
the famous Blank pills. ese are sold in boxes, 
the cheapest of which is something over one 
shilling, But in order to reach the “ penn 
public ”* Messrs, Blank allow the chemist to brea! 
the boxes and sell at so many ao penny. Here is a 
fine opportunity for the dishonest chemist to 
substitute inferior pills of his own manufacture. 

Now any em: loyé of Blank’s could walk into the 
Op as an ordinary customer, purchase the pills, 
and bring them sions to be a But this is 
Useless evidence as the chemist has only to deny 
stating that they were Blank’s, An invoice is 
' Hm be conviction ‘ and it takes all the 

an experienced agent invoi 

fora yendiorth = 7 gent to get an invoice 
he sail methods are employed in the public 
ee when the publican is suspected of substitut- 
aie: ehind the counter one brand of wine or 
ae for another. This applies, of course, to 
a 4 consumed on the premises, as few tradesmen 

lh commit the serious offence of stealing a label. 
' n addition to their commission the agents are 


allowed to ; : 
their ange the goods they buy in “stalking 


sl 


“Tat fellow Slimson can write with either 
hand.” 


‘Really 2. How does he do it ?® 
“* He uses a typewriter.” 


**OurR cook’s dead.” 

“Indeed ? Did she die a natural death ? 
_ “Yes, the natural death of a person who tries to 
light a fire with petrol !”* 


—_—_— 
Miss Otp: “I would never, never clope with a 
young man.” 
Her friend: ‘‘ Of course not, dear. You would 
naturally choose somebody your own age.” 


A youna man who was not particularly enter- 
taining was monopolising the attention of o pretty 
girl with a lot of uninteresting conversation. 

“Now, my brother,” he remarked in the course 
of a dissertation on his family, ‘‘ is just the opposite 
of me inevery respect. Do you know my brother ?” 

“No,” the debutante replied demurely, “ but I 
should like to.” 


TO MY LANDLADY. 
In vain the subtle hint, the smile that woos ! 
Some hero may consent to share your lot 
And fill the late lamented Jackson’s shoes ; 
But—once for all—1 certainly will not. 


A lonely bachelor I mean to stay, 
Lest matrimony worse results impart ; 
For oh, your bills, each awful Saturday 
Bear witness, woman, of a stony heart. 


And though for many moons have I endured 
The depredations of your feline pet 

(Whose thirst for whisky surely might be cured) 
I pardon, but I never can forget. 


Your boarding, too ! 
steaks ; 
The pallid toast ; the cheese I view aghast ; 
The bloater that so sad a memory wakes ; 
The ham and eggs afflicted with a past. 


And, even if I blotted from my mind 
Those weekly bills, and pussy’s neck were 
wrung; 
Yea, though I to your bloaters grew resigned 
And stood your ham—I could not stand your 
tongue. 


The leaden chops and 


—o oe 


“Harpupr seems worried. Has he been dis- 
appointed in love ?”* 

“Yes. Tho girl’s father went smash a fortnight 
after Hardupp married her.”* 


“ How is your son getting on with his violin- 
playing ?”* 

“Not very well. We can’t tell yet when he’s 
tuning up and when he’s playing.” 


Lover: “I’ve come to ask you to refuse to 
allow your daughter to marry me.” 

Father: ‘“ Refuse my consent? Refuse!” 

Lover: “If you please, sir. Then she’s sure to 
accept me at once.’ 


‘“Waat are these cups for?” asked a well- 
dressed man of a jeweller, pointing to some lovely 
silver cups on the counter. 

‘These are race-cups to be given as prizes.” 

“ Tf that’s so, suppose you and I race for one ?”* 

And the stranger, with the oup in hand, started, 
the jeweller after him. 

The stranger won the cup. 


vy £50 Ze 


TRY YOUR HAND AT THIS NEW 
CONTEST. 


Tus competition, which is both simple and 
easy, is as follows: We give you the name 
of a topic. This week it is “Heat.” On _ this 
name we wish you to make a sentence of four 
words, each of which must contain a letter of 
* Heat.” 

An example sentence, which must not be used, 
and which will show you how to make your 
Sparklets, might read as follows: 


High tEmperature ecreAtes Thirst. 


You will see at a glance that the letters of 
“Heat” need not be the initials of the words 
of your sentence, a fact which simplifies your task 
considerably. At the same time the words of your 
sentence should contain the letters of ‘‘ Heat” 
in their proper order. 

This week we guarantee to distribute £50 
amongst the successful competitors; half of the 
amount available, which will be at least £25, will 
be awarded to the competitor whose ‘ SpaRKLET”’ is 
considered the best by the adjudicators, and the 
remainder will be distributed amongst those other 


competitors whose attempts come next in 
merit. 

Start now on “Sparklets.* You may win 
that £25. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form, or 
they will be disqualified. 

2. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach toita 
postal order for sixpence, and place it in an envelope addressed to 
the Epiror, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

3. Mark your envelope “ Sparklets No. 3" io the top left-band 


corner, 
4. All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, Au 24th. 
5. Everyone who enters must send a pcstal order for 6d. with the 
entry form. The P.O. must be made payable to C, Arthur Pearson 
Ltd., and must be crossed “ & Co.” in tho manner 
shown in thisexample. The number must be written 
in the gj provided on the entry form. Where one 
P.O. of higher value is sent to cover more than one 
attempt, the number of this P-O. must bo written 
on entry form. 

6. Uf the amount received (after deducting 
ten per cent.), one half will be awarded to 
the sender of the Sparklet considered to be 

- the best by the adjudicators, by whom originality 
of idea will be taken into consideration. If there are more senders 
than one of & Byarkle® thus selected by the adjudicators, this 
half will be divided amongst all such senders. . 

7. The remaining half will be awarded in gifte by the adjudi- 
cators amongst those competitors whore efforts show merit. 

8. ‘I'he Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss 
or non-dclivery of any attempt submitted. * 

‘9. No correspondenice will be entered into in connection with the 
competition, and telegrams will be ignored. . 

10. he published decision is final, and competitors nay cuter on 
this understanding only- 


ENTRY FORM. 


SPARKLETS No. 3. 


No. of Postal Order .ssssesecsscseseesvereeses seaneoute 


HEAT. 


I agree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson's 
Weekly,” and to accept it as final, and I enter only on this 
understanding, and I agree to abide by the printed conditions, 


Signed 
Address 


Pree eeeccoce eecercence eeoeccccee 


OPO Coe ree receeeeee rer eeesOOeOeenereereneee ereccccee 


bee reseercerscnvecceee 


Money, Watches, and Pocket Scissors offered in this week's fvotlines. 


asses 
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Hav? you Heard? 


MY AUNT! 

Ar tho Palace Theatre Miss Gertrude Robins’ 
clever one-act play, 
London début. Miss 
versatile lady; to quote her 
hersclf, she is “an actress, 
fancier, a hen merchant, and an aviator.” 

Oa the subject of aviation—and especially 
aviation for women—Miss Robins is always inter- 
esting. 

Talking of the rosourcefulness of women, Miss 
Robins mentioned a friend of hers who built her 
own ‘‘glider’’ for experimental be On one 
occasion, this resourceful lady wante to fill a 
can with p>trol, and not having a filler handy, she 
borrowed her aunt's ear-trumpet and poured the 
petrol through that ! 

What the aunt said when she heard about it 
goodness only knows! 


SENTIMENTAL TUMMY! 

Tite titl: fixed for Mr. J. M. Barrie’s new book— 
t» be published in October—is “ Peter and Wendy.” 
One is reminded that at the Coliseum just now, by 
a very odd coincidence, two soparate sketches are 
being played: in one of them Miss (Pcter Pan) 
Pauline Chase appears, and in tho other Miss 
(Wendy) Hilda Trevelyan. Who, having once 
acen Mis3 Trevelyan in Peter Pan, can ever forget 
her fascinating little trick of calling: “ Pee-tah!” 

Miss Trevelyan, too, was the ardent young lady 
in Mr. Barrie’s other play who looked after “ Little 
Mary,” and a story may perhaps be told here of an 
awkward incident that befel a company playing in 
a lurid melodrama somewhere in the provinces. 
“ Little Mary,” as everybody knows, is Mr. Barrie’s 

alite name for the stomach. The week before 
* Little Mary ” had played to crowded houses, as the 
actor and actress playing the leading parts in the 
melodrama discovered during the Monday evening. 

The hero disapproved of his wife. He was going, 
he said, to Icave her ; he was going out into the at 
cold world. The heroine wail What had she 
done that she should suffer so? She implored him 
to relent, to remain in his happy home. But no; 
he cast her coldly off. 

She made a last frantic appeal. The audience 
snivelled sympathetically. Surely he must yield 
now. But no, again! 

Then, with a fine dramatic gesture, his wife 
pointed to the cradle where lay their sleeping babe. 

‘At least,” she cried passionately, “ you will kiss 
lite Mary before you go!” 

The curtain had to be rung down ! 

And they rechristoned the child Jane. 


HIS HONEYMOON. 

Wau.e we are all more or less thinking of holidays 
—(by-the-way, have you sent eae ninepence t> the 
Fresh Air Fund yet ?)—one hears with something 
like awe that Mr. Edison, who is in this country 
just now, has never taken a holiday before. 

“If I did not take my work with me wherever I 
went,” he said the other day, “I should be bored 
to extinction.” 


a dramatist, a dog 


One story of the great inventor illustrates his 


absolute devotion to work. A man called to see 
him on important business in the early hours of the 
morning. He found Mr. Edison hard at work m 
his laboratory. When business was finished and 
the visitor was about to go, Mr. Edison slipped on 
his coat and came to the door with him. 

“IT guess I'd better go home myself,” he mur- 
mured; “my wife may be anxious, You see, I 
was married to-day.” 


THE REASON WHY. 
Ay American has sent out postcards to all the 
married men of his town asking them: “ Why did 
you marry ?”? Here are one or two of the replies : 
“That's what I've been trying for eleven years 
to find out.—X.”* 
- mks to get even with her mother, but never 
iave.—W.” 
“Please don't stir me up.—J.” 
Because it is just my luck.—P. J.”* 
“ Because I asked her if she’d have me, She said 
she would. She's got me.—Buivivs.” 


NOT FORGOTTEN. 
Tus Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Paget, who died the 
other day, was one of the wittiest of our bishops, 
and some of his stories were really excellent. Several 


Pot Luc’, has made a successful 
Robins is a remarkably 
own description of 


metropolis, went off 


first day down. 


WEEK ENDING 
Avo. 24, 1911. 
——_— 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


of them have appeared at the tail-end of the news- 


paper obituary notices, but one of the best seems th . 

to have escaped notice. Here it is: 1 M. 

Dr P ad to say that one of his episcopal i an y 5 ery 
brethren had great faith in Butler's “ Analogy of = s ; 

Religion,” as being suitable reading for young 


cle en, and he always made a point of impras- 

ci them the value of Leger soe 
One day a ve outhful and very nervo’ 

pig Bishop and received much 


wr = Editor salt give <y 6d. each twee: ¢ 
paragraph accepted for this column... 

the famous P.W. Donaives will be atbiihede for an 
paragraph used. If there is more than our su. 
paragraph used the genknife will be aware! 
the reader whose contribution was received jir-!. 

The half-crown this week goes to Mr. P. Buy 
Mount Pleasant, Upper Clapton. 


THE OLD GAME. 
Tue young man whispercd soft and low, 
“IT never loved another.” 
The maid replied, “I didn't know 
Ananias had a brother!” 


his visitor good-bye, 

“No, my lord, of course not,” stuttered the 
curate, his hand making rather anxiously for his 
pocket ; “ but—but, I'vo already given 
a-crown !* 


GOOD BUSINESS. 

Mr. SeyMour Hicks, who is having such a 
triumphant tour in South Africa just now, tells a 
seaside story that one may claim to be topical 
during this holiday season. 

A young Londoner, who had never before left tho 
to Southend for a holiday. 
Ho was very interested in everything he saw tho 


ANOTHER FIGURE STORY. 

My secret to 12345678 

I must speak with 2345678 

Do not think me too 457863, 

And all our friendship 45786, 

If we part ’twill be for 5786, 

Then Ict us kcep good friends this 572. 
Each of these figures represents a letter. 

be A; 2 might be B ; and so on. 

Can you find the missing words 
Solution bclow. 


THE SEASONS. 


“What do you do mostly for living 2" he 
asked one of the boatmen hanging about the front. 
“Oh,” was the reply of the boatman, who thought 
he was having his leg pulled, “ we sells sea water 
at a penny a can.” 
The cockney went off ta lunch, marvelling greatly. 


Sprin, 
Later in the day he went down to the front again. pe a . 
By this time the tide had gone out a mile or so— Autumn M (OWNS: 
as it has a bad habit of doing at Southend. Winter Sn 
The Londoner stared in amazement at the wide 
stretch of sand. MATCHES. 


“My eye!” he gasped. 


“ What a trado they've 
done to-day!” 


QUITE SAFE. 

Tris story is being told by a member of the 
American Embassy in Paris. 

A wealthy and influential American had come 
over to “do Europe,” and during his stay in Paris 
this particular member of the Embassy was deputod 
to look after him. They did most of the “ sights fe 
together, and one of their expeditions was to 
Napoleon’s tomb. 

“This immense sarcophagus,” dcclaimed the 
guide impressively, “ weighs forty tons. Inside 
of that, sir, is a stecl receptacle weighing twelvo 
tons ; inside of that is a leaden casket, hermetically 
sealed, weighing over two tons; and inside of that 
rests a mahogany coffin containing the remains of 
the great man.” 

For a moment the American was silent. Then, 
with an air of deep conviction, he said: “ Waal, 
you've got him all right, and if he ever gets out, 
you can cable me at my expense !”* . 


SAUCE FOR THE GANDER. 
One hears a capital story of Mrs. John Burns. 
A very great lady, the wife of another member 
of the Cabinet, met Mrs. Burns at a garden-party. 
“Oh,” she exclaimed effusively, “T must apolo- 
ise for not having called on you; but, really, you 
now, Battersea is such a long way from Berkeley 


aro made of. 
Solution below. 


THE WEEK’S CLEVER LIMERICK. 
THERE was @ young man on a yaciit, 
Who said he had sailed a whole lackt, 

He stood in the stern 
And gave her a turn 
Capsized her, and now he is naclit. 


BEEN HAD BEFORE. 
Crortres has a little brother who srs 


tions of Chortles himself. 


“‘Why did Napoleon cross the Alps?” 
To which Chortles promptly replied : 
You don’t catch me with no puzzles." 


A TALE OF LETTERS. 
* Wuicn letters are the hardest workers ? 


Square. And I’m sure we needn’t stand on | Bees (B’s). 
ceremony ; you must come to Berkeley Square | Which are the most extensive Iettcis ? 
often. Seas (C’s). ' 


“Unfortunately,” Mrs. Burns replied_in the 
sweetest possible way—‘ unfortunately, Berkeley 
Square is just as far from Battersea ! 


MORE INJUSTICE TO IRELAND! 
To Mr. Bransby Williams this week we send 
“many happy returns.” He well deserves his 
lace in the front rank of music-hall artistes, for 
cw men are more entertaining on—or off aM stage. 
Here is one of his best stories: An English 


Which letters are 
The Ease (E’s). 


The I's. ; 


(J's). 


Which are the poorest letters? The Owe 
Which letters are the greatest bess: 


belongings about her by the roadside in front of 

her cottage. The English tourist was decply 

moved. 

“ Poor old dame,” he thought to himself. _‘‘ This, 

then, is what an Irish eviction means. The sad- 

ness of it!” 

And he stopped the car and got down and gave 

the old lady a five-pound note. 

“Tell me, my good woman,” he said, “why have 

you been cast forth from your humble dwelling ?” 
The old woman clutched at the five-pound note 

and told him: “Shure, sor, me old man’s white- 

washin’ the inside!” 


Solutions. 
ANOTHER FIGURE STORY. 


THE missing words are: Preserve, rescrve sevens. s 


ever, cve. 
MATCHES. ; 
Tis block shows what matches havo Deon move’ 


- 
— 


a= = 


es 


Tints 


PLACE fifteen matches as shown in this pictace: 


Now by changing the position of one of tii vs 
by taking away three, try to discover what u:stew 


possess, as far as wit is concerned, all the quale 


The other day at school his teacher askew bhat 
“ For the same reason gs the ’en cross: te iv 


ta 


gue 
The 
the most fond of coi? 
Which letters have the most to say forthe: 0 ** 
Which are the noisiest letters ? The eos 


Which are the longest letters? The I de 


gil 


to 


1 


Meee Reser Tease (T’s). . 
gentleman, was motoring in a country district of : : 9 ‘The Wee 
Treland, when he came upon 4 pathetic sight. a are the most sensible letters 
A poor old woman was seated with all her humble ¥ 


to 


“Ever heard of a 
chap called Chorley ?” 
asked Pincher, after a 
—for him—long period 
of silence. 

I put my writing- 
pre away and to 

jim that the name 
-seomed to be 
familiar. 

** Ah,” said Pincher, 
. “rum old bird!” 
“You've met him, then?” . 
Pjucher winked his left eye expressively, the other 

ras twinkling. ‘ 
ar [hnee, he said ; “I paid him a visit uninvited- 
like last night, an’ I’ve been laughin’ ever since. I've 
laughed till my throat’s so dry I can hardly speak. 

1 knew from the significant glance at the sideboard 
what it meant, and with a glass of whisky on the 
table beside his chair and a cigar in his mouth, Pincher 
heamed on me and started to relate the adventure 
that had caused him so much amusement. 

* Jt was like this,” he said. ‘I'd read a good deal 
about’ him an’ on makin’ cautious inquiries I 
jeard that he'd got quite a nice little bit of 
stuff in the villa where he lived. It was one of those 
sort of places which is country, but ain’t, so to speak, 
that is to say, it looked as though Brixton had been 
picked up an’ moved about ten miles further out, 
Jo.in’ its trams, its shops an’ its police in the process. 

“It was the police that interested me most, it was 
in what they call the Metropolitan Police 
Area, but I soon found out that all it 
meant was that one bobby biked 
tirough about nine in the mornin’, an’ 
another about six or seven in the evenin’, 
tie rest of their time seemed to be ae 
outside the ‘ White Hart ’ seein’ as how 
no one had too much to drink an’ didn't 
put a shillin’on @ horse he might fancy, 
though I'm told a shoemaker after hed 
civen the local sergeant the tip to back 
« horse that started at twenty to one 
an——” 

‘ aan this to do with Chorley ?” I 
asked. 

“It's the prologue,” said Pincher— 
“at Icast that’s what I reckon you'd 
call it; anyway, call it what you like, 
it was findin’ out all about the coppers 
that told me I’d an easy job on hand, 
hut I never thought it would be so 
hloomin.—— Thank you, guv’nor, 
luughin’ always makes me as dry~as a 
limekiln 

He helped himself liberally and 
would have appropriated another cigar | 
Jad Inet carelessly removed the box a 
little nearer my elbow. 

“Well,” he resumed, “I selected my 
nizit, havin’ made a call about the 
Iucal dircetory first, an’ seen a little bit 
of how the land lay, so to speak, an’ 
bout half-past eleven last night I set 
eat for the placo with a few useful . 

ols, 

“It was a nice dark night, none of 
your Lloomin’ silvery moon business 
“hich some fellers go crazy over, but 
“lich is very upsetting to men of my 
Wrofession, an’ after things had all settled 
‘own quiet-like, I slipped into the 
tirden an’ made for the kitchen window. 

Id got a piece of brown paper well covered with 
'reaclo in my pocket, in case there was any trouble 
ee the catch, but it was one of the old-fashioned 
nd. an’ I soon slipped it back an’ had only just to 
hop . 

P in through the window, so to speak. 

J hopped in all right an’ then—give us a drink, 
fv nor, the horror of that moment gives me the 
ssivers when T think of it.” 

I understood you to say that your experience 
v1 _been humorous,” I said, as I motioned to him to 

h i his glass. 

; You're always so hasty, guv’nor,” said Pincher, 

| ltcing the stopper in the decanter. “I ain't 

ee 'o the funny part yet. Ain’t you read about wot 


akeshears said about him laughin’ best who laughed 


voundow 


Well, I didn’t laugh when I got through that 

ne ee all of a sudden a bloomin’ buzzin’ thing 

Dalen, somewhere out in the hall an’ pretty nigh 
He I me Jump out of my skin. 

of ‘toned off a loose board I'd trod on like a cat 
4 hot brick, an’ then I stumbled on to a chair an’ 


When I sprang 
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Pincher'’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF, 


By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


THE BURGLARY AT MR. CHORLEY’S. 


the next moment came an awful cropper on the floor, 
just as I heard a shriekin’ voice upstairs yellin’ out : 
“Murder! Thieves! Help!’ 

“Then the same female voice came to the head of 
the stairs. 
ri “ * Be careful with qour revolver, Henry,’ she called. 

Whatever you do, don’t kill the man!’ 

I ain't got any—I mean I won't kill him if he 
submits quietly,’ said another voice, near the kitchen 
door, an’ I jumped to my fect sharp. 

“Chorley was comin’ to capture me, an’ lor, guv‘nor, 
I could have died of laughin’ if it hadn’t beon for the 
old fool upstairs still shrieking out ‘Thieves’ and 
‘Murder’ at the top of her voice. I knew this 
Chorley chap hadn’t got any revolver, an’ I knew 
from his voice he was in a terrible funk, but it was an 
awkward situation requirin’ tact. 

“T sprang behind the door just as it opencd, an’ 
this here Chorley in his pyjamas came in, carryin’ 
a poker in one hand an’ a candle in the other; it 
was wobblin’ about upeotting grease all over the place, 
an’ when I sprang out and knocked it away, the poor 
little bloke gave a sort of squeal an’ tried to bolt. 

‘“** Tf you move an inch,’ I says, like a villain in a 
play, : you're a dead man!’ 

“ An’ with that I pulled out my jemmy an’ placed the 
round end against his head. 3 

“Qh, for heaven’s sake, b—be c-careful!’ he 
stammered ; ‘ it m-may go off.’ 

“© Tt will go off if you ain’t careful,’ I says, grim-like, 
then hearing footsteps an’ shouts outside the house, 
I saw the situation was desperate, an’ I was nearly 


little chap gave a sort of squeal and tried to bolt. 


lettin’ the beggar go an’ makin’ a dash for it when I 
had a sudden idea. ou 

“*Down you go to the coal-cellar,’ I said, in a , 
whisper, ‘an’ if you value your life, you won't try 
strikin’ a match or playin’ any tricks.’ 

“T could only just sce him as he stumbled out of 
the room an’ groped along the passage. He was in 
such an awful funk, he never said a word, perhaps | 
he thought if he did I should shoot him. He groped 
his way along the hall with me close on behind him, 
holding the jemmy to his head an’ wishing Id got 
eyes liko a cat so as I could see in the dark. , 

“Then just as there was a bangin’ at the door an 
I knew the coppers had arrived, he got a door open. | 

“Down you go,’ I said, and pressed the jemmy | 
hard to his head. ‘ One word,’ I said, ‘ an’ policemen 
or anythin’ else won't be any use to you! 2 

“Tcould tell he was longin’ to yell out, but the cold | 
steel pressed hard against his head made him think | 
about it, an’ down the steps we stumbled, me closin’ , 
the door after us an’ in a tcrrible funk that the old | 


The giant gooseberry and the sea serpent are silly season topics. 


out from behind the door and knocked the candle away, the poor 


‘ 


boy would summon up enough pluckto let out a yell, 
or else I should stumble and break my bloomin’ neck 
on the stairs. 

“Then I felt him pawin’ about in the dark. 

«Don't kill me!’ he said, in a sorter lioarse 
whisper. ‘I'll do anything you ask if you promise 
not to injure me!’ 

“*T'll injure you so’s your own motlicr wouldn't 
recognise you if you don’t keep your mouth shut!’ I 
said fiercely, hearin’ the old gal lettin’ the copnors in, 
an’ beginnin’ to wonder wot was goin’ to happen. 
I'd acted hasty on the spur of the moment, an’ here 
I was in this bloomin’ stuffy cellar with a tremblin’ 
cove in pyjamas wondering wot on earth I was to do 
to get clear away ! 

“¢T they'll m-miss me!’ stammered this Chorley 
chap; ‘ they'll have a scarch.’ 

““*Tf you don’t shut np wot they'll find of you 
won’t be worth havin’,’ I told him, for what he’d 
suggested was wot I was thinkin’ of. The old gal 
was certain to tell the bobbies that her husband had 
been murdered, and if there was a search the chances 
were ten to one that the bloomin’ cellar where we wa; 
would be the first place they'd think of. 

““T wished I'd cleared out of the window when T 
had the chance, for I did not know how on earth I 
should be able to quit the place ; it seemed that I'd got 
a chance of either bein’ quoded or spendin’ the rest of 
my days with this Chorley chap holdin’ a jemmy to 
his head an’ kiddin’ him it was a revolver. Nice sort 
of position, wasn't it, guv nor?” 

“You evidently lost your head, Pincher,” I said. 

*Tt's all very well to talk about losin’ my head!” 
growled the little man. “I'd like to have seen wot 
you'd have done if you'd been in my position! Still, 
there it was, an’ I'd got to get out of the hole somehow. 
I heard the bobbies go into the kitchen an’ explain 
to the old gal that the burglar must have becn 
frightened and done a bolt an’ that Chorley must havo 
gone after him. 

“ So far as I could make out there were two coppers an” 
a loud-voiced chap who seemed to live next door an’ 
had been woke up by the row. Evidently he knew 
Chorley pretty well, for he said he was 
certain he'd never pone afterthe burglar, 
it was much more likely the burglar had 
kidnap him. Then they all Ict 
themselves out of the kitchen door and 
went out to investigate, the old gal 
sayin’ she wouldn’t be left in the house 
alone, and Chorley an’ me had_ the 
house to ourselves except for the 
servant girl, who was havin’ hysterics 
somewhere upstairs. 

*“Now, I'm not a man of violence, an’ 
I was sorry for the poor little cove 
standin’ so quiet an shiverin’ in his 

yjamas, but I had to do it, an’ though 

only just tapped him with the jemmy, 
he was bowled on to the coals an’ there 
he lay as I hopped up the stairs. 

* Not knowin’ how longId got before 
the coppers came back, [ ran through 
that place in record time, the silver in 
the dining-room sideboard wasn't bad 
wot there was of it. Then I bolted 
upstairs, for the servant, evidently secin’ 
that no one was about to take any notice 
of her, had locked herself in her room.” 

“That secms just as mad ao thing as 
going down into the coal-cellar with tho 
unfortunate Chorley!” I remarked, as 
Pincher paused to finish his whisky. 

“Not it,” said the little man, witha 
grin. “I'd thought it out before I hit 
Chorley on the head ; I wouldn't have 
risked’ gettin’ another six months for 
assault if I hadn't seen a way of escape, 
an’ sure enough just as I was slipping the 
silver things from the dressin’-table into 
my pockets, I heard the little crowd 
return, evidently in a rare old state of 
surprise at not findin’ any tracks. 

“There was no timo to lose in 
runnin’ through Chorley’s pockets, so I 


| picked up his trousers froma chair, an’ the next 


moment I was out of the window on to the roof of the 
bay window. It was a fairish drop, but I landed nice 
and soft on the lawn, an’ so while they was talkin’ 
things over in the kitchen, I left quito casy by the 
front, not stoppin’ till I'd got clean away, when I 
chucked the cove’s trousers into a garden, after 
takin’ close on five pounds in gold an’ silver from the 
pockets. 

‘* Mind you, it wasn’t wot I called a pleasant night, 
but altogether I reckon I’ve cleared a g six or 
seven quid, an’ when I think of that cove standin’ 
shiverin’ with fear an’ cold in the cellar an’ me holding 
a jemmy to his head, it makes me laugh, guv nor.” 

“ Have you heard what happened to your victim ?” 
I asked. 

“No,” said Pincher; “I'd like to. I've been 
wonderin’ all day wot happencd to him an’ wot sort of 
story he’d tell ‘em when they found him!” 

(Next week we hope to give Mr. Chorley’s own 
wersion of the burglary.) 


LL ad 


Miss P. Doubleyou Interviews an American Lady 
Visiting this Country. 

“How do we keep cool during a heat wave ? 
You'd better scarch me.” . 

So replied the American in answer to my question, 
from which I gatiered that she hadn't the informa- 
tion on her. 

“ Yon bet, we don’t wear clothes there,” were her 
next words, which gave me something of a sock. 
But I had interpreted too precisely. What she 
meant was that a thin dress was all that American 
women donned during the excessive heat. Of 
course beneath a thin frock the figure is distinctly 
visible, but one soon gets reconciled to the custom, 
especially when ono realises that American heat 
waves are too serious to quibble about, and that 
the men across the Herring Pond find it as much as 
they could do to got through their day's work with- 
out troubling their heads as to what women have or 
have not got on. 

Like mixed bathing, these things aro all a matter 
of custom and in each case it sugsests the proverb, 
* Evil bs t2 him who evil thinks.” 

“It's the humidity of the air which makes the 
heat so terrible,’ she said, with something of a 
shudder at the memory of what she had passed 
through on “the other side.” “* But the nights are 
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Three Good Stories that Show what His Majesty 
is Made Of, 

Krxa Georce is a king who speaks his mind. 
Fond of a joke, good humoured, generous to his 
friends, he none the less never permits a dereliction 
of duty to pass unrebuked, and nobody has ventured 
to take a liberty with him without receiving o 
well-deserved snub, which has rendered the repeti- 
tion of the offence extremely unlikely. 

Only a short time ago he boldly destroyed a 
disgraceful story that had been circulated for years, 
concerning him, by criminally prosecuting one of its 
authors. In 1890, at Montreal, he adopted a 
similar course. 

The New York papers had published a telegram 
from their Montreal correspondent describing a 
riotous scene in which it was alleged the Prince 
had taken part. 

He had been walking in the town with two 
companions, so the report ran, when his party was | 
set upon by six ruffians with the demand for money, | 
Prince George was said to have knocked down | 
three of them, and then to have been arrested, and 
locked up in the police-station. 

This amazinz story was, of course, telegraphed 


| 


They May Mean that You Are Seriously Lil. 


TuoseE readers who are in the habit of attaching 
importance to their dreams will no doubt be 
interested to hear that scientists also are beginning | 
to * believe in” dreams, though, perhaps, from a | 


slightly different standpoint from that of the penny 
dreambook. A certain eminent. scientist has just | 
published a kook dealing with the importance of 
droams from a medical point of view. 

Thus, if you dream that you are driving a team 
of sweating horses up a steep hill, it may or may not | 
signify that you will one day drive your own coach , 
and four; but as far as the immediate present is | 
concerned, it certainly dces mean that you ought | 
to consult a doctor, for you are suffering from , 
siizht heart trouble. 

The panting of your heart in sleep suggests to ! 
your subconscious brain the familiar sight of 
labouring horses. The same applies in cases where 
the sleeper dreams that burglars are tramping | 
heavily up the stairs. Here the tramp of the realest 
feet. like the hammering when you dream that you 
are knocking nails in the floor. is invented by your 
brain to account for the throbbing of the arteries. 

Indigestion is, of course, largely responsible for the ! 
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worst of all. Perhaps the greatest problem of each 
day is how to get to sleep.” . 

One method which 'she told of struck me as being 
very dangerous, but I was assured that many 
found it the only way to get a night’s rest, and it 
never proved the cause of illness. ; 

It appears that the beds are drawn right up to the 
windows, which are thrown right open—as also are 
the doors. Then, having slipped off their only 
covering, the ladies jump into a perfectly cold bath, 
in which they lie for some twenty minutes. 

“Until one is almost numbed with the cold,” 
my informant told me. “ Then we jump out right 
away ; do not dry ourselves, but wrap a thin sheet 
round our bodies, fling ourselves on the bed, and 
it’s ‘ up to us’ to get to sleep before the cold feeling 
wears off. If we don’t—well, heigho! it means 
getting up in the morning feeling like a jelly.” 

There was a ring of truth in her statement, but 


were infected with the terrible foot-an 
disease, which used to be known as; ‘ 
and which is really a fearfully infectious i ei 
the most dreaded of all the diseases known a:)) .)- 
English flock-masters. 
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KILUNG TO BE KIND. 


Epidemics Among Catt'e are Checked by 


Slaughtering the Animals in Thousands, 
Near Rye, in Sussex, a huge fire lias !rn 


burning in which have been cremated over tu, 
thousand sheep as well as a large numbor of ¢ 


Three farms covering a square mile of : 


hat this country is now more free t'ian + 


other from this and other infectious cittl: «1. 
is duc to the powers exercised by the Bui oi 


Agriculture. Wherever an outbreak occ: 
area is isolated, and every single one of the iu 
animals is ruthlessly slaughtered, the owner ii: 
compensated by Government. 

The worst outbreak for half a century pa-t «>: 
in the year 1866. Cattle plague was fi: t repo.t | 
at Laycock’s dairy in North London early in Is 
and from there it spread all over the country. ar: 
by October over twenty-seven thousand aniw.:'s 
had been attacked. 

A Royal Commission was appointed to inqni> 
into the best methods of dealing with the di. 


even to insure a night of rest Ido not think I should 
care to adopt such drastic measures. 

“ America is a great land for iced drinks, is it 
not?’? I asked next. ‘Don’t such cold stuffs 
make people all the hotter afterwards ?” 

“Wall, no. The atmosphere is so humid 
that it would be impossible to do without them. 
Ice cream is bought by the quart in New York, not 
in 2d. and 6d. glasses as they buy it here. When 
you've had a pint of ico cream you feel pretty 
comfortable—for awhile. When the heat again 


overpowers you more is called for. The only ee 
about it is we know that it can never bo conquere 
—our only hope being to keep it at bay.” 


over to England, and was given full publicity in 
the Tores. The Prince at once took steps, not only 
toclearhis name, but also to punish the author of the 
report, whom he regarded as a danger to society. 

King George has also very strong views on the 
question of loyalty. Not many weeks ago, in a 
public-house in Cambridge, a man was indulging 
in cheap, treasonable gibes at the Sovereign. 
Another man present told him to hold his tongue, 
and for his loyal interference was knocked down 
and somewhat severely maltreated. 

The incident became public through his assailant 
being sentenced by the magistrate for assault, 
and as soon as the King heard of it he wrote to 
his plucky loyal subject thanking him for defending 
the good name of his Sovereign. 

But the King’s rebukes are not always stern, as 
the following shows. 

His attention, while he was in command of the 
Thrush, had been called to a young bluejacket on 
board another vessel who was always in hot water. 

Something in the man’s demeanour struck the 
King. He secured his removal to his own ship, 
apulad him brought up before him on the quarter- 
deck. There he spoke to him severely, but finished 
up by telling him that he was going to have a 
clean sheet. At the same time he put a sovereign 
in the man’s hands, as his pay had been stopped, 
and told him that he trusted him. 

After that, the man became one of the best 
sailors in the Royal Navy. 


nightmare. A disturbed or distended stomach has 
such a depressing effect upon the syvztem that it 
produces in the subconscious brain the sensations 
of fear or moral guilt. Thus when you have dined 
“not wisely but too well’? you may dream that 
you are flecing from some monster or committing 
some dreadful crime, the “‘ argument ” of the half- 
reasoning brain being that this intense depression 
could only be caused by extreme danger or a very 
guilty conscience. 

To dream that you are flying means that you are 
breathing badly ; probably also that your nervous 
system is slightly out of order. In the latter case 
the illusion of leaving the earth is caused by a 
temporary failure of the nerves to transmit sensa- 
tion from the feet, with the result that you 
cannot feel your feet touching anything solid and 
so seem to be in the air. 

But by far the most valuable discovery is this— 
that sensations of coming ailments are often per- 
ceived by the sleeping brain before they can be 


| recognised by the waking brain. Thus a man 


dreamed for several nights in succession that he had 
been cut in two down the middle. Shortly afterwards 
he was attacked with paralysis of half his body. 

It is probable that before long the importance of 
dreams will be generally recognis by the 
medical profession; and it is quite reasonable to 
suppose that, after having put out your tongue and 
had your pulse felt, you will be asked by your 
doctor to describe your dreams, 


and isolation and slaughtering were recommen! i 
and adopted. 


During the following year over eiglity thousand 


cattle were slaughtered, besides one hundied aud 
twenty-four thousand that died. 


All Dogs te Die. 
.. The killing of animals in order to prevent the 


spread of pestilence is no new idea. In 1543. wien 
the Black Death was raging in this country. it was 


realised that domestic animals were cap.'!: cf 
carrying the infection, and among tie Phiri 


Orders issued by the King’s Council was this: 


“That all persons having any cogs in ‘’ir 
house, other than hounds, spanicls, or mit’ 


necessary for the custody or safo keepiny of Cou 


houses, should forthwith convey then out of the 
city, or cause them to be killed and carri~l out of 
the city and buried at the common lay-tv!!.” 

In 1563 mattors went to a more drea lil pitch, 
for in Windsor a gallows was erected ia Cue mnuhet 

lace to hang all such as should come t'iere from 
ndon where the plague was raging teril'y. 

Ten years Altoona, a large tawn in Pennssl- 
vania, suffered from an epidemic of small-pox of a 
very virulent nature. 

he town board of health, following the example 
of Londoners of three and a half centuries Ikon, 
ordered the killing of all cata and dozs in es 
infected housegand there were heartrendiny = 
when pets were snatched from their owners by b~ 
appointed officials. ; 

Marseilles is another city which alopt 1 -: 
means to check an epidemic of what is k:) 
silent hydrophobia. In silent hydropho 
affected dog shows little or no outward ='- 
terrible disease, but its bite is equally des - 
that of the most rabid creature. It wes: | 
that this epidemic oceurred, and no ! \ 
seventy-two persons were bitten. Thor: 
authorities ordered a general slauguter 
found in the streets. 

€0,000 Slaugchtered. 

But the most dreadful slaaghtor of do s+ 8 
which occurred ten years azo in Rhode-:'. 
broke out among the dogs belonging to tie 
and the British South Africa Company s° 
round to all the indunas or native chil: 0° 
to them the nature of the disease and Low + 
spread. . a 

In those days every traffic location ws. 
by scores or even hundreds of dogs, m>-t 0 | 
regular pariahs. The indunas promiscl ts > 
all the dogs except a few favourite ones. ts 
calenlated that over sixty thousand of ti © 
tunate creatures were forthwith slavcit red. ; 

Even to-day the dog population of Rust =. + 
very much smaller than it was in 19)J. ve 

A curious point is that the discas sp"'s Lit 
hyznas, and tho Government was foreod tox ‘ 
war of extermination against thes? animal: «| 


ict 

Did you catch the look of misety cgeent 
little slum child’s face? Then you Ne; 
surely joined the “CATCH YOUR P\% 
movement. 


Can you suggest to me a really good up-to-date silly season topic? ws 
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Ruined tomes 


ay the prattle of children’s voices, laughter, 
Psion 25 dad all the evidences of a happy 
British home. Thenext—silence, shuttered windows, 
a‘'To Let’ board in the tiny front garden. And 
“omewhere, a frightened, beart-broken mother is 
sorrowing jor &@ home. Nobody knows where 
she is, or Cares MUCI 

home has been ruined ! 

4 is only one of hundreds of cases. They occur 
every week, EVErY Our little pen pictures may 
perhaps prove “’ an arrow shot at a venture ’’ that 
qwill mean a home 

No. 3.—BETTING ! 

Tne newspaper fell from his twitching fingers. 

“My God! : 

His thos had suddenly turned white, and he was 
gripping & chair and swaying the same as a murderer 
who has just heard his death sentence. The horse 
he had backed to win had lost. He was ruined. 

A strange quiet hung about—one of those dead 
calms that usually precede a great storm. His wife 
was at the sewing-machine in the next room. He 
could hear its merry clicking. She was humming 
an old love song of their youth as she worked the 
troadle and guided the stitches. The old case clock 
tisked peacctully at the foot of the stairs. “‘ Tick- 
tick, Do-right. Tick-tick. Do-right.” 

The kettle was cre a on the hob, and the fire- 
tizht lit up the pol chest of drawers and the 
store of ornaments arranged with such loving care 
on top. He noticed how neat tho little white- 
stabbed dresser was. There were the plates all in a 
slraizht row behind the eld cofice-pot given hin by 
his old mother which rested on a woollen mat, and 
2 dean knick-knacks dear to tho heart of every 
soman with a woman’s natural affection for her 
home. They were all to go. He had mortgaged 
everything and lost the Iast of the money in a 
mad plunge. And his wife as yet knew nothing. 

A tear stood in his e He brushed it aside. 

“Raymond,” his wife called. ‘Come and look.” 

She held up her work for his inspection with just 
a little tinge of pride—a dainty, white, lace-edged 
garmcat for the baby soon to be born. 


WE ASG RAY 


fe _XOU_SHOULD STA 
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TO-DAY. 


OUR KNOWLEDGE TESTS. 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No, 38. 
(1) NINE POINTS OF THE LAW. 

The best explanation of this term was submitted by 
J. R. Morris, 30 Little Clarendon Street, Oxford, and 
was thus expressed : 

Tur complete saying is, ‘* Possession is nine points 
of the law,” meaning that the holder of property 
whose title is challenged, has nine chances out of ten 
of retaining it. This appears an exaggerated estimate, 
but the odds are undoubtedly overwhelmingly in 
favour of the man in possession. 

(2) ABRACADABBA. 

T. Law, Main Street, Holytown, submitted the best 

explanation in the following terms : 

mis word, the namo of a Syrian or Persian deity, 
was for long considered a potent amulet, especially 
when written on og ame in the form of an equi- 
lateral triangle. It has suffered the fate of most 
superstitions, and is now the contemptuous designa- 
tion of high-sounding nonsense. 
(3) THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 

The prize has been awarded to J. Montgomery, 22 
Roland Road; Walthamstow, N.F., for the following : #4 

Tis describes an attempt by certain Oxford men 
to revive the spiritual life of Churchmen on 
“catholic” lines. It originated from Kcble’s sermon 
on National Apostasy, and w by means of the 
“Tracts for the Times” (1833-41). The principal 
Icaders were Newman, Pusey, Keble, and Robert 
Wilberforce. an iis 
(4 BY HOOK OR BY CROOK. 

For the following explanation of the above phrase, the 
prize has been awarded to Miss Blandford, Woodlands, 
Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 

By any means fair or foul, by one device or another. 
Usually implying difficulty in attaining tho thing 
sought, which may necessitate the use of special or 
extraordinary means. As to the origin of the phrase 
there is no conclusive evidence, although invention has 
been prelific of explanatory stories. 

(3) OPTIONS (STOCK EXCHANGE). , 

The attempt selccted as the but was received from 
C. Baldwin, 66 Cowley Road, Walton, Liverpool. The 
w'nner’s defenttion reads as fcllows : 

Tus is a epeculative method of dealing in shares. 
In the most common form the purchaser pays a small 
sum which entitles him to buy certain specificd stock 
at a settled date and price, irrespective of the market 
quotations then ruling. This payment, plus broker's 
commission is all he risks, 

THE UPPER TEN. 
rhe Winner, J. Fitz‘mmons, 14 Balyray Hill, Spring- 
buro, Glisgow, explained the above phrase as follows : 

Tus term is applicd to personages of distinction or 
note in a community. The phrase was coined by 
N. P. Willis when speaking of the él‘le of New York 
“ Society’? who, at that time, did not exceed ter 
thousand in number. ‘ The Quality,” “ Great Folk,” 
are synonymous terms. 


SEPTEMBER IS NEARLY HERE 
and many of you will be away during that month 
for a well-earned holiday. Ona holiday, money simply 
runs away like water, and every littlo extra you may 
get is appreciated then at its full worth. : 

I have got that little extra for you if you like to 
spare me five minutes. Just five minutes, that is 
all You aro an intelligent man, I tako it, a man with 
a certain amount of every-day knowledge. Why 
not put that knowledge to some use ? _ 

Many people, I know, never enter compctitions. 
This is not a competition in tho ordinary sense of the 
word. This is merely a way of exchanging your 
knowledge for cash. : 

Below you will find six expressions. You know 
most of them, probably all. Well, tell me their 
meaning on a postcard. Explain one or all of them 
concisely and simply. Use your knowledge instead 
of Ictting it go to waste. Each week I give six half- 
guincas for the best explanations given of the words or 
phrases you find below. ; 

Enter now and earn onc of these half-guineas. You 
will find it useful on your holidays. ; 

(1) The Cold Shoulder. (4) Lobbyists. 
(2) Metric System. (5) Ultra Vires, 
(3) Apple- pie Order. (6) Queer Street. 

I want all my readers to enter this simple 
knowledge test. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on tho back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise @ way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address. ~~ 

You may send in your explanation of all tho six if 
you like, but c4ch must be written on a separate 
postcard. ; 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
to arrive not later than Thursday, August 24th. You 
may send all your poricarss for this competition in 
one envelope, provided it is addressed as above. 


“Very nice, indeed,” he said, trying to compose 

himself. 
; “Can’t you seo her in it?” she said, laughing. 
“Oh, Ray, I’m just living for it—and for you too, 
dear. I feel so happy, too happy, perhaps. I 
imagine somctimes that something will happen, 
that something terrible will—— But there, I 
mustn’t think too much. I’m too anxious and 
nervous. (She stroked her husband’s cheek.) 
Whatever happens, dear, I’ve got you, haven’t I?” 

For a few seconds she clung to him. She felt 
the quick heart beat—quicker even than her own. 

“ Dear old Ray,” she whispered. “It isn’t fair 
of me to excite myself ; it only upsets you.” 

He kissed her and pushed her gently away, then 
reached for his hat and walked out of the house to 
keep his appointment with the man who in a few 
hours would seize everything. 

* * * ® ° 

About midnight Raymend let himself in with his 
latch-key. His face was ashen.. Arguments and 
pleadings had proved useless. The moneylender 
was firm. He had advanced moncy on the furni- 
ture, and if the money was not forthcoming within 
the next twelve hours he must havo the goods. 

Botting! Tho terrible word blurred Raymond’s 
vision. He could seo it mocking at him from the 
shadows. Setting his teeth together he walked 
down the passage to deliver to his wife the awful 
news of their position. She was in bed fast asleep. 

With a wild stare that at once reflected his quick 
change of mind he seized a revolver in the pocket of 
his greatcoat and raised it to his forehead, but as 
he laid his finger against the trigger his hand shook 
and the weapon fell with a crash to the floor. 
There was a call from the bedroom, and a rustle, 
and, looking up, he saw the figure of his wife 
standing near him. 

“T thought you'd fallen, dear,” she said anxiously. 

“T have.” The words came thickly. 

“Can I do anything for you?” 

He moved round to keep the revolver from her 
sight and took her in his arms. 

Then he led her to a chair, and knelt at her feet, 
and poured out the cruel story of a wrecked happi- 
ness and a ruined home. 

The old case clock ticked peacefully on. 

“ Tick-tick. Do-right. Tick-tick. Do-riglt.” 

Next week: ‘* DRINK.”’ 


RUINED HOMES, 
No. 3. Betting! 


For the best suggestions I will give five splendia little watches. Mark postcards ‘ Silly.” 


— 


Ser 
_ TECS WHO SPECIALISE. j 


Scme of the Secrets of Scotland Yard’s Success. 


Reapixe down the account of the latest murder 
you sce, “Chief Inspector Blank from Scotland 
Yard was early on the scene.” 

“JT wonder why he always gets these big murder 
jobs?”? you remark. “He was on the last, and 
several before that as well. Must be pretty smart, 
eh?” 

He is. But he is not put on these big cases 
simply because he is smart in a general sense. He 
is sent down because he is a murder specialist. 
He has made a close study of the habits of 
murderers for years. 

And that explains why Inspector Blank of 
Scotland Yard is always “ early on the scene.” 

But Inspector B. is not the only specialist at the 
Yard. There are forgery specialists, burglary 
specialists, and specialists for coining, embezzle- 
ment, pickpockcting, and a host of other crimes. 

Scotland Yard, in a word, is the Harley Street 
of justice. In the same way as you call in a 
specialist from Harley Street when you are suffering 
from a disease which baffles the general prac- 
titioner, the law calls in a specialist from the Yard 
wherever there is crime that is particularly difficult 
to deal with. 

The result is seen in clever detectives and in clever 
captures. ‘The effect is just what might be expected 
of the cause—a fitting tribute to the finest system 
of police training in the world. 

Good-bye to the Uniform. 

It works like this: A constable comes across a 
good deal of a certain type of crime, and he displays 
a marked ability in dealing with it. One day he is 
sent for by a superior, complimented, and invited 
to lay his uniform aside and put on plain clothes— 
in other words, become a detective. He does so. 
If his success continues he is given time and oppor- 
tunity to study the chosen offence for all he is 
worth. 

For weeks he is reading up the lives and habits 
of the type of man he will sooncr or later be called 
upon to shadow. After that he is off to the haunts 
of criminals, where he rubs shoulders with men 
who have been gaol-birds since their school 
days, 

Very soon he is the one man at the Yard who 
Knows better than all the rest where to start, how 
to proceed, and who are the men to watch. ‘To 
the local police he is unknown—he has taught 
liimself to be as little like a detective as possible. 
There have been several cases, in fact, of epecial 
men being detained on suspicion. Their eagcrness 
to lay a law-breaker by the heels has led them to 
adopt measures which have actually deluded their 
colleagues, 

To look for the specialists is useless ; you would 
never find one in a hundred years. Their business 
is to appear to be the opposite of what they are. 
And in this they succeed ina way that is surprising, 

Spying fer Confederates. 

Watch that sleepy-looking fcllow in the public 
gallery of the Old Bailcy, the man in seedy clothes 
whom you pity because he is down at heel, and 
looks hungry and wearied. He makes you think 
ot London’s lost, of the homeless men you meet 
of nights, and of the crowds that congregate where 
soup kitchens are. 

You would never dream that—— 

Yes, he is a specialist—one of the most famous 
men in London. He is there to find out who the 
prisoner’s confederates are. When the judge has 
passed sentence, and the criminal is passing out of 
the dock, someone in the public gallery shouts: 
“Cheer up, Bill !”* and—the eyes of the specialist 
aic on the speaker in an instant. When the inter- 
rupter is turned out the specialist leaves as well. 

te has found a man who ought to be watched. And 
later on we shall hear of it. 

But not all the Scotland Yard specialists are 
met in the shadow. Many are buzzing about in 
the West End. They are the gilded men, these, 
looking for gilded crime and -gilded criminals, 
and they are the best-dressed fellows in the sct 
they have to shadow. 

Sometimes they flit across to the Continent, and 
then we are startled by a Society scandal, a sensa- 
tional] arrest. 

“From information received, I proceeded to 
So-and-so,” says the detective in the witness- 
box. And the world hears no more. The romance 
of crime-hunting is hushed, : 


When sending Picture Pars, address your envetopé to the Page-Six-aditor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta St., London, | 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Frelure Fars 


We pay 2s, 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 


We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped addressed envelope is tinclosed, 


SEEN ON THE RIVER. 
AT regattas it may be noticed that there is always 
a rubber ball fixed to the nose of racing boats. 
This ball serves the purpose of covering up what 


would otherwise be a sharp and unsightly point 
formed by the construction of the boat. 

If the sharp nose of a raccr were allowed to go 
unprotected, it would naturally be.a source of danger 
to other boats, and it is therefore an advantage all 
round to adopt this safety measure. 


NOT A CLOCK. 

Tis is not the picture of a clock, but a label with 
a movable finger. 
The label is stuck 
on medicine bottles 
to indicate the time 
the ‘next dose” 
should be taken. 

This simple device 
is of great service to 
nurses, as it savcs 
them considerable 
time in booking, and 
also acts as a record 
for the relicf nurse in 
attendance. 


ALL CAN SEE. 

Here js an illustration of a vehicle used to take 
sightscers around places of interest in various neigh- 
bourhoods. 

When all the seats in an ordinary brake are occupicd, 
pecple cn the inside are unable to sce in front of them, 


but this drawback is remedied by the new motor 
char-a-bane. 

The brake hag a sloping floor, and the seats are raised 
in ticrs so that people in the rear are enabled to sce 
over the heads of those in front of them. Everyone 
can thus see in comfort the sights that arc passing. 


SAFETY LADDERS. 
TuE slipping of ladders has been a fruitful source of 
- accident, which 
the little device 
shown here may 
remedy. 

The shoe of a 
ladder, as will be 
seen, is covered 
with corrugated 
rubber, this takes 
a firm grip of the 
ground, and 
effcctually — pre- 
vents it from 
slipping. 

Should the 
rubber wear out 
in time or lose 
its hold it can 
easily be replaced. 

The shoe is 
jointed to allow 
the ladder to 


slope at any required angle. 
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GO POT-HOLING THIS YEAR 


OOP, 
Quite a New and Adventurous Way of Speng: 
a Summer Holiday. 

Somr most interesting discoveries have jt been 
made with regard to the extiaordinary chasiix to be 
found in the Ingleborough district of Yorls:ie, 
There are some remarkable openings in the vromnd 
which are known as “ pot-holes,” which lead to 
wonderful subterranean depths. 

‘Those in search of sensational holidays s).culd 
have a try at pot-holing. It is one of the most 
adventurous ways of passing the time imavinalt, 
and each year interesting discoveries are made in 
the expjoration of the underground caverns, 

The most wonderful of these is Gaping (hy), 
The tourist is lowered down a tremendous \)..1\t, 
mecting on the way a tunnel, known as the Spout, 
through which comes a wonderful waterfa'l tw. n'y. 
five feethigh. Eventually, through many cx: jiiny 
adventures, the vast chamber of Gaping (yl 
is reached. This is one of the most wond-iul 
caves in our land. 

The cave is of enormous extent, and of sah 
vastness that it is impossible to gauye its heivtt 
when standing there, the eye being met with 
darkness all around. In the middle of the covcrn 
come a few rays of dull daylight, through wisi ha 
cataract of wild, white water tumbles headlor, 
into a pool below. 

It is a wonderful sight to sce this water bur tire 
into spray, dissipating into mist. ‘the fin 
paiticies are of a snowy whiteness, almost Ihe 
steam. 

Like a Home of Lost Souls. 

From all quarters appear to come :1.¢ 
winds, sighing and moaning 60 that the vie! 
place appears like a home of lost souls. ‘To one 
who has never seen the like, the sensation will mov 
fade. 

There are many men who make pot-helioy te 
object of their lives, as there is inexhav title ieom 
for adventure. (Recently some of these entim=i1's 
have been exploring a new way to reach Gaypore 
Ghyll, though there are numbers of caves yit tu be 


ae 


The new way is to enter a tunnel which suceen! 


plorer must enter feet foremost, dropping al cut 
eight feet down at the other side. This tii he row 
been widened, as the second man to ¢0 th:ivuh 
stuck, so that the first man had to pull I ':s 
while others stood on his shoulders, a qie: tits 
of clothing and skin being left on the rock, !i 
enthusiasts consider that the place has now b 
considerable amount of its charm, as the s]i ii 
now been made eight inches wide. . 

The passage leads to another “squcez~’” tom 
which here is a drop of forty feet, ropes having 10 te 
used. Following the “Forty Foot dain. 
comes a crawl on all fours through mud and 
there being a number of pools in the parsayc \ 5 
quite sufficient to wet the adventurer to the shin. 

Down Ladders for Safety. 

Then one enters a large cave, slips down av 
slide, and passes a forty-feet gap. Alte: | 
comes some of the most difficult work, as the +o" 
becomes very steep. Eventually the ps 
enters a cave over a 200-fect chasm. ‘ihe di" 
is made by means of a ladder, on which ii is ditt" 
to obtain a footing, while the lower runes 
perilously near to another abyss. ; 

‘The passage eventually reaches the m* 
Gaping Ghyll. This new entrance is only 
reaching the Gaping Ghyll; no adventurer | 
found of sufficient hardiness to go back tue 
way, a task which would try the nerves of thea 
resolute individual. ; bg 

In pot-holing the most insignificant cl oe 
frequently lead to hitherto unknown cave> a“ 
passages, into vast chambers of utter silence 4) 
darkness, ‘There is no more exhilarating exe! ; 
than those in connection with the unders1o0 
passages and the terrific chasms to be found in 
these underworlds. . sep 

While the sport is certainly of a chilly and Cane) 
nature, it is such that no other can compare Wi!" . 
There are some pot-holes which are veiy (ls © 
explore, but in any case the tourist exper! 
some of the most remarkable moments of a / 
time. 

i 

Let it be known among your pals that you 
wanttheir ninepence. ° 
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THE THIRD INSTALMENT OF OUR NEW SHORT SERIAL. 
a : an ™ —s : 


errorin the Train 


By ALICE AND CLAUDE ASKEW. 


PEARSON’S 


WEEKLY, 


PICK UP THE THREADS HERE, 


Miss Harriet Rumford isa wealthy and eccentric old lady, 
who lives at the lonely Moat House, Lincolnshire. Her 
household consists of Zara Dubois, a dark-baired Fronch- 
woman—who has some terrifying hold over the old lady— 
and Crystal Kingston. Crystal was the daughter of one 
of Miss Rumford’s oldest friends and, on his death, she 


offered the gil a home, as a companion. 
Philip Rum: 
wealth. 
at ono time to repel the advances of tho Frenchwoman. 


rd is the old Jady’s nephew and heir to her 
He is in love with Crystal Kingston and has had 


Naturally, Zara hates her rival, and schemes for her downfall. a 

The opening chapters tell how Zara informs Miss Rumford that Philip and Crystal are secretly engaged and 
compels her to dismiss Crystal at twenty-four hours’ notice. : . 

The same night Miss Rumford steals to Crystal's bedroom, apolozises for sending her away, but tolls her that 
she is uuder the thumb of the Franchwoman. However, she gives Crystal a casket of costly jzwols as a wedding 
present and asks her to leave the house first thing in the morning and to catch tho six o’cluck train to London. She 


also entrusts Crystal with a letter to her solicitors, 
ee 


Ci 


sward, 


jewels 


awaits ler, Miss Rumford has been murdered, aud Crystal is suspected of having committed the crime. 


CHAPTER VII. 
To Foil the Police. 


“Don't be afraid, dear, don’t break down!” 
Tiilip Rumford soothed Crystal as well as he could, 
iroking her hair tenderly and putting an arm pro- 
trctingly about her shoulders, and after a few seconds 
ior sobs abated, she grew more collected and calm. 

“We must be as brave and sensible as possible,” 
to young man continued, “and the first thing to do 
is for you to tell me in a few brief words all that 
iappened at the Moat House after I took my departure 
yesterday afternoon. Now try and remember every- 
ting, Crystal, and don’t get flurricd.” 

Ho assisted her to the sofa as he spoke, put some 
yillows behind her back, and then sat down by her 
side, and the poor frightened young creature felt 
rrcatly comforted by her lover's presence, for Philip 
would see her through this tcrrible trouble, Philip 
vouldn’t desert her. She felt sure of this. 

She began to tell her story, but as Philip listened 
lis face lengthened, for he realised that it might be 
dificult to convince a British jury of the truth of 
tho narrative. 

“Of course I know you are telling me word for 
word what happened, my poor darling,” 
he whispered at last, alien Crystal had 
made an end of speaking and lay back 
faint and exhausted against his shoulder, 
“but the Crown could bring such 
camning evidence against your story, 
that’s the trouble.” 

‘ ie paused and drew a long nervous 
rath. 

“'There’s only your word to go upon, 
you see. My poor old aunt never hinted 
toa soul that she was angry with Zara 
Dibois, whilst apparently you were 
hcing sent away in disgrace, and as for 
Zira’s_ journey to town, Aunt Harriet 
“as often sending her up, and she 
aways left by an early train, bicycling 
in to the station and never telling any 
cf the other members of the household 
‘.at she was going up to London, and 
iresumably she followed the same 
{clies on this occasion, though how 
sc got into your carriage and died 
‘lere remains a mystery. I wonder 
“ough, if the letter my aunt gavo you 
fo hand over to her lawyers proves that 
‘cnt Harriet was afraid of Zara and was 
trubably being blackmailed tby the 
' renchwoman—anyway, it shows that 
vou were in Aunt Harriet’s confidence. 


Why, that letter may prove your 
talvation. Let me have it, darling.’ 
Philip spoke with sudden 


¢lecrfulness, his eyes shining, a emile 
paying about the corners of his mouth, 
and ( rystal smiled hopefully in her turn. 
, Why, I had forgotten Miss Rumford’s 
etter, and it will certainly prove that 
your aunt came to my bedroom last 
night, and it may explain Miss Harriet’s 
relations with Zara, I put it into my little 
Wrist-bag,’? 

Crystal opened the smatl leather bag 
sn fhe spoke that was hanging on her 
iin ae fad cemiacaced to search throngh 

various eontents, but a grave look 


Crossed her iace, a troubled expiession lit 
Op her cyos, 


On page i?'? you will find another of owr popwlar parrot contests. 


tal catches the train, and, once settled, falls asleep. 
in the opposite corner of the carriage—a huddicd-up mass. ‘The train gives a lurch and causes the figure } 

t is the dead body of Zara! Crystal leaves the train at a wayside station—foolishly leaving her 
tchind her—and reaches London by anothcr route. She goes to her lover’s flat, ut here a fresh horror 


She awakes half-mad with terror. Something 


“Here’s my handkerchief,” she exclaimed, ‘ my 
urse, 4 bunch of keys, and a little powder puff, but 

don’t sce that Ictter. Oh, what shall I do, Philip, 
if I have lost it?” 

Tho young man bit his lip. 

“Oh, Crystal, this is unfortunate. Where can you 
have dropped th eletter ?. Think, dear, think ; remember 
all that is at stake.” 

“T know, Philip *—Crystal screwed her forehead 
up into a network of anxious lines—‘ but it’s so diflfi- 
cult to say where I may have dropped the Ietter— 
almost impossible. I opened my bag when I paid for 
the motor and again when I bought my railway 
tickets—and I had to get out my purse when I settled 
with the taxi that brought me licre, so you seo the 
letter may have fallen out at any of these places— 
how can I say?” 

She made a helpless, appealing little gesture wit 
hor hands and sighed wearily, her fatigue very 
evident. 

““ What am I to do—where am I to go ?”’ she asked 
faintly. ‘‘ Oh, Philip, when did you first learn that any 
suspicion was attached to me with regard to Miss Har- 
riet’s death ?—tell me everything—keep nothing back.” 

“The inspector from Scotland Yard told mo. He 


Crystal was jr st about to throw herself headlong from the balcony when Philip 
dashed forwurd and dragged her back. 


— 


came round to see me directly the news of the tragedy 
reached London. I was out when they first wired 
to me from the Moat House—fussiny about the beastly 
burglary at my own flat—at the Insurance Oftice, and 
Thad only been back a few minutes before the inspector 
arrived again. By this time Zara’s dead body had 
been discovered in the train and your little valiso 
in the same carriage with her, and when the polico 
opened your vafise and found Aunt Harrict’s jewellery 
in it, suspicion fell on you at once, for some letters and 
papers in the valise proved without any doubt to 
whom it belonged.” 

“Yos, I sce, I quite understand,” Crystal inter- 
rupted. She spoke in low, half-dazed ‘tones. “f 
suppose the police imagine I killed Zara 2?” 

“They do,” ho answered miserably. “They havo 
got the theory into their heads that Zara entered 
your railway carriage by accident, and that you 
imagincd that sho meant to have you arrested for her 
mistress’ murder directly tho train reached London, 
and simply bided your time and deliberately chloro- 
formed Zara as soon as she had fallen asleep in her 
corner.” 

“Just as if I should have gone abont with a bottle 
of horrid chloroform in my handbag,” Crystal pro- 
tested faintly. ‘‘ Oh, isn’t it mad of the police to have 
such ideas in their heads? Why could they not 
suspect the real culprit?” 

“But the facta of the caso all go against you, mv 
darling,” Philip retorted. “You see, a handkerchief 
soaked with chloroform was found in the railway 
carriage by tho dead Frenchwoman’s side, and then 
there is the damning evidence of the jewels.” 

Crystal leapt up from the sofa, her faintness and 
her fatigue forgotten for the moment, and her 
eyes blazed with sudden fire, her palo face 
crimsoned. 

““What—don’t you believe in me cither, Philip? 
Have you your doubts too? Call in the polico if that 
is so and hand me over to them at once.” 

“Darling, do not talk so wildly. My poor girl, 
you are half beside yourself, and no wonder.” He 
pula her gently but firmly back on the sofa. ‘“ You 
know I trust you implicitly, but now we must think 
about what it will be best to do under present cireum- 
stances and where you had better stay.” Ho 
paused @ second, pondcring, then he turned 
rather anxiously to Crystal. ‘ You did not give your 
name to Grover, I hope—the man servant who let you 
into the flat? Perhaps you noticed how I tricd to 
pretend that you had just arrived in England from 
abroad. I wanted to throw him off the scent as much 
as possible.” 

““No-—I gave no name,” she answered slowly, 
“ but now advise me as to what I ought todo. Iam 
homeless at the present moment.” Sho smiled 
py the saddest smile in the world. ‘Oh, did 

not tell you only yesterday,” she added, “ that I 
felt all sorts of terrible things wero 
going to happen, that I had a frightful 
premonition of dizaster, and now sco 
how true my words have come, for even 
if I am saved from being arrested on a 
charge of murdcr—she is dead—that dear 
kind old lady who was so wonderfully 
good to me, and nothing can bring the 
dead to life again, Philip—nothing.” 

Crystal sobbed helplessly for a few 
scconds, and her lover was wise enough 
not to attempt to check her tears; they 
would relieve her overcharged henrt, 
he thought, but the sudden striking of a 
clock made him realise that time was pass- 
ing. 

“Dear girl—dry your eyes and listen 
to my plan,” ho exclaimed. “* You must 
let me motor you to the home of my 
old nurse, Mrs. MacDonald, who lives a 
little way out of London—just beyond 
Virginia Water—and sho will look after 
you splendidly, and no one on certh ia 
ikcly to. suspect that vou aro staying 
at Woodbine Cottage. I can telephons 
for tho motor to come round at 
once and drive you down myself, and 
then dash hack to London and get intoa 
train that will tale me down to Lincoln- 
shire to-night. No one knows we aro 
engaged to be marricd, so the polico 
would never think that I had anything 
to do with hiding you away—yes, you 
will be perfectly safe at Woodbine 
Cottage.” 

He spoke in short, broken sentences 
—talking very rapidly, but Crystal 
interrupted him by placing her hand on 
his arm, a cold shaky little hand. 

“Are we engaged to be marricd— 
still?” 

“ Crystal--what do you mean?” He 
turned on her sharply. 

“Why, Philip—I don’t think wae 
ought to be cngaged whilst people ara 
to bo found in the world who belicve I 
have murdered your aunt.” 


“Hush, child, hush!’ He canghs 


ee 


Crystal in his arms and strained her to him 
passionately. ‘I believe in you—my trust is absolute, 
and 1 amcertain that things will come out at the 
inquest that will prove to the world at large that 
Yara Dubois was a dangerous and unscrupulous 
adventuress who wormed her way into my poor 
aunt's confidence. Keep up your courage, Crystal. 
And now Vl order the car.” 

He Icft the room, for the telephone was in the hall, 
and a strained, nervous look came over Crystal's face 
as the door closed behind her lover. 

* [shouldn't have come here,” she muttered huskily, 
“for I may bring trouble and shame on Philip if it 
ever comcs out that he—the murdercd woman's 
nephew—has been helping me to hide from the police. 
But how could I know what had been happening 
up at the Moat House, and it was natural enough 
to want to sce Philip after the tragic occurrence in 
the train, but now I ought to pass out of his life till 
the mystery surrounding Miss Harriet’s murder has 
been solved.” 

She paused and glanced desperately about the 
Inight, beautifully furnished ttle drawing-room, 
the rcom that was such an excellent advertisement 
cf Philip's taste, and had not suffered apparently at 
the hands of the cracksman who had walked off with 
a considerable quantity of plate from the dining-room 
two nights ago. 

“If there was only another door leading out from 
this room,” Crystal pondered, “I could slip away 
before Philip would have time to discover my absence, 
and once I had left these flats he might never be able 
to find me. Put there isn't another door, and he 
would sce me if I tricd to pass through the hall—sce 
me and stop me.” ’ 

She hesitated, her face had turned deathly pale and 
an unnatural glitter lit up her eyes, for Crystal was 
trying to summon up sufficient courage to carry out 
the desperate purpose that had suddenly formed in her 
brain, the wild idea of putting an end to her young life 
and so relieving Philip of any responsibility on her 
account. . 

She drifted slowly across the room to the open 
window, crossed the threshold of the window sill with 
lagging, half-reluctant fect, and then stood shiverin 
on the balcony. be. 

She felt icy cold notwithstanding the heat of the 
warm summer's day, gazing down on the pavement 
below, and wondering if she could summon up enough 
courage to dash herself from the balcony to what 
would be certain death. a 

Philip’s flat was quite high up, and merely gazing 
down made Crystal feel faint and giddy, and her 
whole soul sickened within her as she pictured the | 
limp, awful thud with which her young body would 
alight on the pavement—the ghastly crash—and 
then the final rending of flesh and spirit. 

‘“*T can't—I can’t throw myself over,”’ she moaned, 
the love of life strong in her for the moment, and the 
natural revulsion to pain. Besides, the very sun- 
shine and the scented summer air made Cossial fate 
in her terrible resolution. Sho was so young to die— 
to pass into the unknown country and _ perchance 
encounter the displeasure of Almighty God, the God 
who has not willed it that men and women should die 
lv their own hand. 

“For Philip's sake—to relieve him of a burden.” 

The words fell falteringly from her quivering lips, 
then she closed her eves and was just about to throw 
herself headlong from the balcony, hardly responsible 
for her acticn in her nervous and overstraincd state 
of mind, wiicn Philip who had just made his appear- 
ance at the window, dashed forward and dragged 
Crystal back, his face turning absolutely livid as he 
realised what the girl he loved had been about to do, 
the awful end she had contemplated. 

“ My darling, oh, my darling!” he whispered, half 
carrying Crystal back into the drawing-reom, ‘‘ what 
terrible deed were you contemplating—what sudden 
madness has come over you?” 

She made no answer for a moment, but buried her 
I.cad against lis breast, whispering at last in choked 
tones: 

**T shall only be a trouble to you, Philip, a thorn in 
your side—Iet me say good-bye to you and follow 
my own road.” 

Ho shook his dark head, rocking her backwards 
and forwards in his arms. 

“Sweetheart, you are ill and overwrought or yon 
would not speak to me like this, but you will feel 
happier presently. The car is coming round now, and 
T will drive you down to Virginia Water at once. 
Old Janct will ‘mother’ you finely and lock after you 
well for my sake.” 

Crystal said notiing. She was too exhausted to 
argue out the question—all she could do was to yield 
to a stronger will than her own ; her power of resistance 
was utterly at an end, she had ro more spirit in her. 
She was prostrate and spent. 

Philip put her erm through his and led her through 
the hall—Crystal feeling like a woman in a dream, 
and it was just the same as they descended in the lift, 
nothing seemed real, everything was sague and 
shadowy, dim, uncertain. 

A motor camo up just as Crystal and her lover 
yained the entrance door, the smuit little motor which 


LT oweant a short 
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Philip was so fond of driving, and a few minutes 
later Crystal fownd herself sitting in the car, but she 
was so worn out that she hardly realised where she: 
was going, or what had been ee 

Her brain seemed to have ome numbed, be- 
fogged ; all she was conscious of was an extraordinary 
desire to slecp. She could hardly keep her heavy 
eyes open and merely to lift a hand was painful; her 
exhaustion was pitiful. 

The crowded Lendon streets were left behind at 
last and the open country gained, and Philip for his 
part drew a ccep breath of relief and increased the 
speed of his car, but Crystal took no notico of the 
change of scene. Town or country—all was the 
same to her; she took no heed of anything or iy bey 

She simply leaned back in her seat with halt-closed 
eyes, more dead than alive, a girl who had suffered till 
she could suffer no more, and who resembled some 
frail delicate flower that has becn beaten down by a 
heavy rain-storm, dashed to the very ground, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
**I Could Never Marry Philip.” 

“ TRERF, my lamb, you feel better now, don’t you— 
an’ here’s a cup of nice warm milk for you to sip. I 
never did see such a white-faced lassie in all my born 
days, but Master Philip said you'd been in sad trouble 
lately, an’ I was to take all the care an auld wife 
could of you.” 

Janet MacDonald bent over Crystal as she addressed 
her, and the smile on the old woman’s face testified to 
her kindness of heart, and Crystal responded gratefully 
to the kind words and the kind smile, sitting up in bed 
—the large comfortable bed in which she now found 
herself resting without the least idea as to how she 
had got there. 

It was late at night apparently, for two candles 
were burning on the dressing table, and the bedroom 
though very plainly furnished had a comfortable, 
homely look about it, and as for Janet MacDonald, 
she was the sort of large motherly person to whom 
those in trouble turn by sheer instinct, a woman 
who loved all little children and sick people and was 
never happier than when ministering to others. 

“It is wonderfully kind of you to have taken me 


THIS WEEK'S WAY. 
TO MY LADY READERS. 

I have always found that my lady readers are as willing 
to help in the Fresh Air Fund asthesternersex. As very 
many o! them are not wage earners it cannot be expected 
that they can help to such an extent as their husbands, 
brothers, and fathers. But what the ladies can aes 
to spare they do spare right willingly. They know the 
children and they realise better than the men what a 
holiday means toaslum kiddie. In fact, many a man has 
sent a contribution on the initiative of his wife or sister. 
But this week I want to sppeal especially to the women 
to send me the farthing change they get from the 
drapers. Itisvot much,isit? But farthings soom mount 
up, and if the ladies would devote all their farthings to the 

.A.F. I should te able to send away many more 
children. It is the little things that help. Few people 
can afford to give a hundred pounds, but many can spare 
the humble farthing. Now, ladies, the next time you 
buy that remvant ct four three, don’t forget to save the 
odd farthing and send it along with the others to the 
Hon. Secretary, Fresh Air Fund, ‘PEARSON'S 
WEEELY,’’ 18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


in like this,” Crystal murmured softly, “* but I cannot 
recall arriving here—how I got into this room or 
anything.” 

“Deed, an’ I don’t wonder,” the old Scotch nurse 
answered. ‘‘ You were in a dead faint, puir lassie, 
when Master Philip picked you up in his strong young 
arms an’ carricd you straight from the car into my 
little house. ‘ Here’s someone for you to look after, 
nurse,’ he crics, ‘someone I'm leaving in your charge, 
an’ mind you take good care of my future wife,’ he 
adds, ‘for this is the lassie I'm going to marry later 
on—as soon as she'll have me.’” 

“Did Philip say that?” Crystal interrupted 
faintly. “ Did he really refer to me as his future wiie 2°’ 

“Decd, an’ he did,’ Mrs. MacDonald responded 
cheerfully, ‘San’ now drink your milk down, there's 
a guid lassie, for I'll be trying to get some colour into 
those white checks of yours before the wedding day. 
Dear, dear, to think Master Philip should be getting 
married ! Not but what matrimony is the right estate 
an’ he’s chosen a bonny partner.” 

Crystal flushed. This praise from Philip’s old 
nurse would have pleased her immensely twenty-four 
hours ago, but she could hardly bear the kind flattery 
now. She felt as if she could never hold up her head 
again, at least not till her good name had been vindi- 
cated, and the hideous charge brought against her 
proved to be false, and she knew—she knew only too 
well that she could never marry Philip under present 
circumstances, even if the police failed to discover 
her retreat, and her lover promised to live abroad, 

“Please do not think that I am going to marry 
Mr. Rumford,” Crystal faltered out nervously. “I 
don't fancy our wedding is at all likely to come off, 
for one thing he has just lost his aunt, and under 
most terrible and painful circumstances. But you have 
heard all about Miss Rumford’s murder, I suppose?” 

Janet nodded her head. 


definition of a parrot. 


The shorter the lciter. 
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Aye—the lad told me the sair news, Lut ci; 


be fashing yourself about that tragedy. Wi, s 
done is done an’ canna be mendcd—your part js cae 
strong an’ well, my bonnie lassie, bright an’ fit 7 
the wedding day that’s coming.” a 
A faint quiver crossed Crystal's face. 
“What did Mr. Rumford tell you about me?” 04 


demanded. “ Did he entcr into any explanation. * 
Janet smiled all over her broad homcly face. a 
“The lad just put you into my charge. I wan to 

ask your name or plague you with any quest me 

dearie, but I understand that you'd left same q1. 
where you'd been none too happy. There'd tosy 
trouble there an’ you'd had your share of it, an’ [ vos 

just to be looking after you—tending you as I'd id 

a bairn.” i ‘ 
“He told you no more than that ?” 

“Never a word—an’ now, bonny lamb, hadys' ¢ 
better be drinking your milk an’ then resting % Mou 
ye, I'ma strict nurse.” sO 

Crystal smiled faintly, then her poor Witle f.ce 
quivercd. 

“Oh, you're so kind, so wonderfully kind to ro 
but you mightn’t be if you knew all.” She pavu', 
clenching her hands together. ‘‘I ought not to i 
staying here. I may get both you and Philip i:, 
trouble, serious trouble, later on, if I take adva . 
of your goodness and remain in your house. For en 
you know what you are doing—tbat you are Lida 
me from the police?” * ° 

Her eyes dilated as she said the last words, ard 
Janct stared at her in silent bewilderment for a <ccor.!, 
then drew a deep breath. 

** Lassie, whatever will ve be saying next?) Widing 
from the police, indeed—an’ what's the crime thiy 
put down to you?” ; 

“They accuse me of murder—the vile murder cf a 
kind old woman.” Crystal spoke in low, shuddering 
tones, her head drooping helplessly over her brea-t. 

Janct started violently. 

““Why—don’t tell me you're the Iass they call 
Crystal Kingston ? The lass who's suppesed 19 have 
mumlered poor Miss Rumford for the sal:e of theo! 
lady's gauds—her bits of jewellery 2? “Lwas all in th« 
papers by four o’clock to-day—lI'd been reading ti« 
account of the crime just before Master Piilip bros: : 
you here in the car, but ye never did it, my lami, vc 
never did it ?” 

“No, I'm innocent—quite innocent. I cen"! 
swear that before God and man,” Crystal protestul 
eagerly, ‘‘ but I have no means of proving my inr- 
cence as far as I can see, and as all the evidence world 
be against me, Philip is most anxious to keep me safely 
hidden from the police, and he thinks that Sectland 
Yard would never look for me here.” 

“Deed, an’ I dinna blome the lad!” Janet inter- 
rupted, ‘an’ ye'll be safe enough with me. lassic.’ 

“ Ah, but consider the future,” Crystal rctotter’, 
sitting up in bed, and looking very young and pathetic. 
“I cannot spend the rest of my life in hiding, the 
sword of Damocles hanging over my head all the time 
and threatening to fall every instant—that fii! 
sword suspended by a single hair, The suspense wor 
be too great—not to be borne.”’ She paused, adiinc 
in low, fluttering tones, “ Philip talks of marrying n 
later on, but how could I Iet him? I am snspe‘l 
of the murder of his aunt, remember. No, I nii:-t be 
adjudged innocent of the crime laid to my cueat 
before I can become Philip's wife—don't you sce 11. 
for voursclf ?” 

She turncd her pale face towards Janct, who lec) -} 
at Crystal somewhat hesitatingly. 

“Maybe you are right—’tis a dreadful state 
affairs anyway, an’ ’decd an’ I’m sorry for yeu. 
my puir lad—an’ I see no way out of the tangle ci. 

“I scea way,’ Crystal exclaimed, Her toce lt uy. 
expression of exultstion came into her eyes. i 
Janet was startled by tho girl's strange, a 
unearthly, beauty. 

“ An’ what would the way be ?” 
the words half under her breath. 

“T must surrender myself to the police,” O: 
answered steadily, controlling her voice as W« He 
could. ‘That’s the only thing to do—tic s:. 
thing—the honourgpble thing. I wont con“ © 
hide my head—thaPis the action of a muty po: 
but being innocent, I ought to have the cumsce 
face the ordcal of a public trial. Tougit rot to +! 
from asserting my innocence.” ; 

She folded her aude together meekly as sic st 
and slie looked more like a little child then a cu" 
weman, and all Janet MacDonald's heart weit (° 
to her strange guest, this fair-haired, blue-cycl \* 
girl whom the police suspected of having cont 
two murders, and had an angel from Heaven a}! -* 
to testify to Crystal's guilt, Janct would simply. 
refused to listen to the heavenly visitant. 

“My bonnie wee thing!’ she exclaimed, thr" | 
her arms round the pale young creature and ‘the '- 
Crystal to her warm, motherly breast; “1m 
doubting that your sentiments are finc, but I crt! 
bear to think of you bchind prison walls, wait rt °C"! 
tried for your life. An’ you'll please remem!cr t's! 
you're in my charge—you'll not stir cutsic 


(Continued at foot of next page) 
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>| £200 IN PRIZES, =": 


THIS WHAT DO i 


£10 


REPRESENTS THE 3 Prizes of £5 each 
CAMP OTHER PICTURES 
59 99 99 £1 39 
COFFEE. REPRESENT? 


Iiere is another sct af pictures for you to solve. This makes the 
seventh set. These illuatrate the names of the proprietors of certain 
ndvertised articles or of the articles themselves. What we wish you to do 
is to study these pictures, and try to find out the name of the article or 
of the proprietor which each represents. For instance, the small example 
picture in the heading above represents Camp Coffee (the name of an 
ulvertised article). 

The pictures have been eelected by the Editor az being, in his opinion, the most 
suitable to r present the articles or proprietors intended ; but he is open to conviction, 
and to prevent the possibility of au imperfectly considered decision he will have the 
pgsictance of three members of the staff to help him in determining which are the best 


olutions. 
; ‘The Editor will give his decision after all solutions have been carefully considered and 


di-enssed, 
To the competitor who submits the greatest number of solutions which,in 
the opinion of the Editor, give the best names to the pictures, a prize of 
£100 will be awarded, and the remaining prizes will be distributed 
according to merit. i 

Another set of pictures will appear in Pearson’s Weekly next week. 
< 


CONDITIONS FOR COMPETITORS, 


1. Allattempts must be forwarded on the pri 
1. Al E f printed entry forms. 
2. ee you havo filled in the names on the entry Skt, sign your name and 
is co in the spaca provided, out out tho entry form, and keep it carefully 
‘ oe e you until the dato for sending in is announced in Pearson's Weekly, 
on ptlipe ening form with different pictures will appear in Pearson's Weekly 
4. ae the competitor who submits the greatest number of solutions (ono solution 
7 fash picture) which, in the opinion of the Editor, are the best, a prize of £100 
' “ ve awarded, The yuais prizes will be awarded according to merit. 
“Ae he event of a tio between t tee or more competitors for the first prize of 
= hero will be set_a competition amongst the tying competitors in which 
he prize will be awarded to the competitor whose reply, in tho opinion of the 
Evlitor, after consideration and discussion, is the best. After this has been dona 
é ie mend prizes will be allocated. 
. ‘lhe Editor will accept no responsibility i -deli 
any atten eubatieen po ity in regard to the loss or non-delivery of 
7. No correspondence wi.l be entered into in connection with the competition, and 
telegrams will be ignored. 
8. ie published decision is final, and competitors may entor on this understand:ng 


Cut across here. 
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You can begin this competition to-day. Back numbers of *P.W.” containing the previous sets 
of pictures can be obtained through your newsagent. 


THe TERROR IN THE TRAIN (continued). 
Sanaa deed, an’ I won’t let you cross the threshold— 
) “ould be rank folly to give yourself up. Why, the 
hal eects the judge might talk you into believing 
you d murdered _ poor old Miss Rumford at last, 
ho ae a Master Philip—why, his heart would break— 
eq dna bear to see you in the dock, Iken it 
_ But what else is to be done ?” Crystal 
“ 2 ? protested. 
. ae have not got the courage to stand my trial, 
spun nt everyone be justified in believing that I am 
herson responsible—not only for the death of Miss 


ny 
ade ae but of Zara Dubois ? Li Glog longer I 


"4 Sreater reason people will have to think 
i . a ee put myself into the hands of the law— 


i, pe vindicated before all men—acquitted. 
Monet ee you dear kind soul, consider,” bee voice 
life be € to a faint whisper, “ of what value would m 

you~] ~ me if I could never marry Philip, and I tell 
) Wear to you—that I would never take Philip 


For the best definitions I will give five puirs of pocket scissors. Mark postcards 


Rumford for my husband under present circum- 
stances. Let the law of England clear me or condemn 
me,’—she raiscd a cold, clenched hand—‘T have 
been a coward—I see that plainly—but I was over- 
whelmed by tho terror in the train. I lost my head 
and behaved with incredible stupidity, but 1 am 
wiser now—bravcr.” 

She slipped ont of bed, and stood up a pale, slim 
young thing, her fair hair flowing in a soft vcil over 
a shoulders, and Janct was reminded of a picture 
she had once scen of a virgin martyr on her way to 
execution. 

“My Jamb, what aro you going to do she 
cried. ‘“‘Dinna be rash or tako any ill-advised 


step.” 

Help me te dress,” Crystal answered calmly. 
“Tam going todo the right thing—my mind is made 
up at last. Til fece my trial—I shall fecl freer in 
prison than I do in hiding.” 

(To be concluded.) 


o” 


“You soy Miss Peach inherited her lovely 
comp!cxion ?”” 
“Yos; her father was a painter, too.”* 


“An, George! Did you propose to Vivian?” 

“No; she mado tne proposal be‘ore I had a 
chance t> say anything.” 

“She did 2. What did she say ?” 

“She proposed that I should leave the house 
imincdiately, and I accepted.” 

An Irish street car conductor called out to the 
passengers standing in the aisle: : 

“Will thim in front plaze to move up, so that 
thim behind can take the places of thim in front, 
and leave room for thim who are nayther in frout 
nor behind ?”* 

But no one moveil. 


Macaw." 


© 
Leading Actors and Artists Tell How they Would 


Acknowledge the Honour. 
F ( What would you do tf the Government, without 
asking your leave, were to make you a Peer, a fate 
which might befall any of us just now 2” This was 
the question addressed by Mr. P. Doubleyou to leading 
humonrists of the pen, pencil, and stage, and here 
are their replies.) 


Mr. JOHN HASSALL, B.I. 

Ir such a calamity as suggested by your note 
should occur, I should follow the historical example, 
spoken of like creatures in days of long ago, and 
run violently down a steep place into the sea w ith a 
view to perishing with the rest of ‘em. 


Mr. GEORGE GROSSMITH, Junior. 

(A gentleman who describes himself as “ Assistant 
Secretary (unpaid]”’ thus replics on belli of the 
i con comedian.) 

bez to say that your question places Mr. 
Grossmith in rather a delicate position, as lie has 
already been approached in regard to his willing- 
ness to go to “ another place.” 

Should this eventualise Mr. Grossmith will com- 
mission the President of the Royal Academy to 
design a coat-of-arms for him, which, like all his other 
coats, will be of the very latest pattern. 


Mr. ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 

It would please me very much if the Government 
were to make me a peer of the realm to-morrow, as 
such an opportunity would be very gratifying to 
my commercial instincts. 

I should take my title in the usual manner from 
the most important locality near my place of 
residence, and should be known as Lord High 
Street. 

I should then give up work (which has always 
been distasteful to me), and should announce that 
I was prepared to attend garden parties and similar 
functions at ten guineas an hour, and to shake 
hands with local residents at the rate of a guinea 
per head (or rather hand). 

People in this neighbourhood are very keen on 
anybody who has a title of any kind, and as the 
most distinguished person hereabouts is only a 
¥.R.GS., it is easy to see that I should soon be 
ahead of him. 

From what I know of the neighbourhood there 
would be a run on the new pecr, and I should be 
able to retire after the first season and devote the 
rest of my life to proving that my first ancestor, 
Lord High de Streete, came over with the Conqueror. 


—d 


Mr. CHARLES HARRISON. 

What should I do if suddenly made a peer? 
Well, living in a quiet little suburb, one ought at 
once3to have the title fixed on his door-plate or 
pate-post—lke the “No circular” labels, just to 
Tet the neighbours know. 

As to vour “Coronet,” that you would put in 
your front drawing-room window, where the art 
form pot is usually placed. 

You would wear your robes to every social 
fiinetion- foothall matches, concerts, and so on— 
just to swank a bit. 

As to title, being in the joke line, T should let it 
be * Lond Joke-hatcher of Chestnutville.” 

QO! course. with men of small or no incomes being 
made peers, somebody would be bound to start a 
“ Poor Robes and Coronet Supply Company.” 

Canvasser3s would bring specimens round to the 
doors like they now tout for sewing machines on 
the lire system. 

‘The tith. of course, ought to carry with it the 
entre: to all theatres, music-halls, operas, and 
cireuscs, also freedom from all taxes, 


Mr. ALFRED LESTER. 

My first thought, on this dire possibility being 
sugzcsted to me, was that I should sue the Govern- 
ment for £1,000,000 “moral and _ intellectual 
damages.” 

My next thought, and second thoughts are 
eaid to be best, though whoever said so was careless 
of grammar, was that, in pursuance of my motto, 
“ Always Merry and Bright,” I should put on my 
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peer's robes, survey myself in a looking-glass, and 
then go out and hang myself. 


I hope Mr. Asquith won't see this and take it as 


a direct invitation to ‘‘ elevate” me. 


Mr. HUNTLEY WRIGHT. 

If I were made a pecr, there are many things I 
should like to do. 

To brighten up our dull clothes, I should make all 
peers (and, indced, she peers too) wear their robes 
every day, but, of course, cut in the modern form 
of coat and trousers, cte. How splendid a man 
would look in scarlet trousers trimmed with ermine. 

Then I think coronets should be worn always. 
This would mean two coroncts; a small one for 
every day wear, to be worn outside the “ topper” 
or bowler, another larger and best one for Sundays. 

All peers should have their coats of arms painted 
on the front of their hats. 

Newly created peers should have suitable 
emblems—the provision merchant pecr a Pound of 
Tea couchant, the financial peer a Sovereiga 
rampant, the political pecr a large open hand, with 
the family motto, ‘‘ On the Make.”* 

I may whisper that I have been offered a title. 
I am tom between Earl Huntley of Wright and 
Count Wright of Daly's, but I have asked permis- 
sion to be left out of the first batch. 


THE AGENT DIDN’T WAIT. 

He was a sewing-machine agent of the most 
aggressive type, and he seemed determined to sell 
a model to the lady at 17 Acacia Villas. 

“Our machines are the finest on the market,” 
he persisted. ‘Of course, you may say that you 
are unable to use a machine. I will remove that 
objection in two lessons. I will call upon you 
to-morrow with a machine.” 

When the agent called next day the door was 
opened by a burly man, who remarked : 

“You are the scwing-machine man?” 

“Yos,” said the agent. ‘I——? 

“Well, I'm Bury, the undertaker. Our coffins 
are the finest on the market. Of course, you may 
say that you are scarcely qualified for a coftin, 
but I will remove tliat objection in ten seconds——” 

But the agent lad fled. 


THE SIMPLE QUESTION. 

“Mrs, SnirLetos, I am a plain, blunt-spoken 
man.” 

“Yes, I know, Mr. Tartar.” 

“T never beat around the bush. When I got 
ready to ask my first wife for her heart and hand 
I did not waste five minutes in coming to the 

oint.” 

“Oh, Mr. Tartar, but don’t bo too sudden ! 
You know our sex——” 

“Mrs. Simpleton, I have called this evening to 
ask you a question?* 

“Vos, but—but——” 

“And I want a plain, plump answer—either yes 


r no.” 

“It's awfully sudden, Mr. Tartar, but Tl—Tll 
try to—to——” 

“T have known you three months.” 

oe Y- es. 2 

“J “don’t think I am mistaken in your 
character.”* 

“Oh, Mr. Tartar!” 

“Now, then, I am to be marricd to Jennie 
Jackson to-morrow. Do you want a position as 
housekeeper ?* 

When she revived and sat up he had vanished, 
and though she reached out with her fingers for bis 
hair they clutched nothing but emptiness, 


tee 
an 


A COMPLETE HOMESTEAD GOING BEGGING. 

How would you like a fully-stocked farm for your 
very own? A property that would keep you in 
comfort for the rest of your days ? 

This is the question now being asked by the 
Editor of the SMALLHOLDER, and it is not merely 
an idle query, for he follows it up by offering the 
fully-stocked farm in question to the person selected 
as winner in a competition running in his paper. 

Such a magnificent offer has never before been 
made. A six-roomed cottage, three acres of land, 
with all outbuildings and implements ; an 800-gallon 
cow, two pedigree pigs, and three pens of prize 
fowls, together with £1 a week for fifty-two weeks, 
will constitute this amazing prize. The lucky 
winner will be independent for the rest of his life, 
as the property will become entirely his own without 
any restrictions whatsoever. 

All particulars relating to this tempting prize 
will be found in the SMALLHOLDER, 
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[The Sport of Pigeon-acng, | 


$n. 
It is not Only the Oldest but One of the a 
Games Going. - 


UnxpovsrTepuy the eldest sport in the worl) js 
pigeon-racing, for the first record dates Leck tov ‘i 
time ef Noah’s Ark, when Noah flew pier un, to 
ascertain if the waters had subsided. ° 

From that time forward pigeon-flving has Leena 
favourite sport with all classes and all nations, Net 
only in sport, but in war has the pigeonhe!Litsown, 

In the Boer War messages were scut from V..\y- 
amith to Durban when all other means of com. 
munication had failed, and in the Franco-Ceys:.n 
War, Pigeon-post was an established means of 
communication. The post wa3 recognised offi: !'y 
for our own G.P.O. kad a large placard posts:l ae 
announcing that messages to France could | sent 
va pigeons at fivepence a word. 

An idea exists that the pigeons used for me soca 


carricrs, and for pigeon racing, are “eerni.? 
pigeons. Thisisa mistake. The cartier pizcon ss 
probably the bird used by the Persians, Vat ty) vs 


daya the variety has become scarce and vil! 
because fanciers bred it for show purposes, si | 
carrier is now useless as a messave carrier, di. / 
the only birds that are used as mcs. : 
or for racing purposes, are “ racing pizec: 
Fifty Years Old In Engiax:, 

The sport of long-distance picon i 
practically only fifty years of age in Frgiand, 
to that time, short distance races used to be 
the birds being liberated separately, and the 
each Lird arrived being taken by a watchr.in yp 
at each loft. All this is now altered evi tors 
enthusiasm instilled into English farciems ty + 
gentlemen as Mr. J. W. Logan, M.P., the pi 
the sport, and others, who alter visities 
learnt their methods cf conducting race, «od 
introduced them into this country. 

The sport of pigeon-racing was siarted Ty ice 
carried out by Mr. Logan and other gentlemen wit 
the title of the “ United Counties ” F.C. 

The birds are marked on the wins and sont 9 
the race point in baskets in charze of @ conus icy 
and liberated simultaneously. Tminedit ly toy 
arrive at the owners’ lofts, they have to Leo. sts 
the stamps which were on the wing put on 6 
telegraph form, end the telegram conveveit to 
a telegraph office, and the time coded ct ir 1, 
which is taken as the actual time of the lis 
arrival, less an allowance for running to tic poss 
Office. 

The distance from the starting-point to the lsft 
of the competitor is measured by what is knosn 
as the Great Circle System of measurement. IIs 
gives practically to a yard the distance that te 
paws has to fly, and by taking the time tat te 

ird has been on the wing, the velecity or <)" iv 
yards per minute can be ascertained, and tie buds 
judged accordingly. 

There are two scasons when the sport is in vorue. 
The old bird season starts early in May and fini 
about the middle of July, and the young bird -.--en 
starts towards the end of July and fini-hes t9 
second or third week in September. Youn: tit 
racing is perhaps the most popular, and bris-< (+e 
most entries, because it is the easiest. 

Pigeons are Easy to Rear. 

There are also a series of young and eld bir 1°", 
called Any Age races, and these also result in vers 
competitions, they generally taking plice 
August and the early part of September. ; 
Pigeons are easy to rear, but their quality 8s 
racers depends on their being endowed with cood 
physique and staying power. A great a | of 
importance is attached to heredity, and the Wt 
the performance a bird puts up, the more Valusee 
are the young bred from it. 


an 
rary 


Forty to fifty pounds has frequently heen po" ior 
a racing pigeon, which is subsequently u-ed & . 
stud bird. ‘ 

As many as 8,000 to 9,000 birds often comin? 
in races of 400 miles, and in shorter races, of «0» “ 
greater numbers still are entered. hack 

Very large sums can be won by good bi pe 
the open competitions. In the Great Bo oy 


Marennes race, Mr. 8. P. Griffiths won ; 
with two birds, and his winnings for yeais ps"! ave 
amounted to quite £300 per annum. 
——— 
Is your birthday this week? If so may # 
suggest you send something to the F.4.% 
to commemorate it? 
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YOUR CHOICE 
The Best is Yours for the Asking. 


If you had the choice of Milk or Cream 
you would naturally choose Cream, because 
you know it would be richer and more 
nourishing. se a ae — yon 
should choose Foster Clark’s Cream Custard, Ag 
because it is valet and more creamy than TH E COOLEST DRINK. CA 

rdinary Custard. af 
: egal find that Foster Clark’s Cream 
Custard is rich in nourishment, delicate in 
flavour, and deliciously creamy. 

You can get 12 quarts of the most 
delicious creamy Custard you ever tasted 
from a 63d. tin of Foster Clark’s Cream 
Custard. You can pay more for Custard 
Powder, but you cannot get a moro perfect 
Custard. No dessert is so delicious or so 
wholesome to serve, nothing ever tasted 
better. Foster Clark’s Cream Custard 
takes but a moment to make—saves time, 
money, worry. 

Ask your Grocer his opinion of Foster 
Clark's Cream Custard. He will tell you 
it is the cream of atu Custards. 

Yo avoid disappointment insist on being 
eerved with 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


The choicest lemons the world pro- 
duces are used in making Eiffel Tower 
Lemonade—that is why it is such a 
healthful, cooling, and_ refreshing 
drink during the heat of summer. 


TRY A BOTTLE TO-DAY: 


Sold in 43d., Is., and 2s. 6d. sizes. 


“As supplied to the House of Commons. 


> 


Cream Custard 


A 63d. Tin makes.....occcceveceoee 12 Quarts. 
Ald. Packet makes....scccsossoce 1 Quart. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof 
Bvery Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘* Pearson’s Weekly,'’17 Henrietta Street, London,W.C. 
Advertisements must bo received by Tuesday morning for the following week’s issue. 


ASK YOUR CHEMIST 


rra FREE COPY o 
Wright’s Coal Tar Soap 


FREE HERBAL MEDICAL GUIDB 
M.ustrated).—Containing valuable remedies for 
Bi:ments. rite to.day.— P. W. “Herbalist,” 96 
Charing Cross Road, London. ’ 


Romer, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 


ABTROLOGY.— Events, Charges, Fortunate 
Days, Business Success, Matrimony. ‘wo years’ 
future added. fend biith-date, 1/- P.O —Trof. Gould, 
Clare House, Whitchurch Load, Cardiff. 


Gent tealed, free, eta: —P, J. Murra. 
165 High Holborn, London, Wee Eas ms 


It may'be hed, post free, for 1/2 from A. F. Sowter, 
Publish ta Street, London, W.C. , 


OLD ARTIFICIAL THETR BOUGHT 
Sas Spee poets “oentrmeerncncaen 
© Oxtord Street, London (Retab. 100 years 


‘ricocele and its accom: 
Lervcus weakness should wend for iifustested ronier 


realed, post aa 
& @ Chancery serenely stam, pe. E. B. Nortua, 
STRENGTH: How Lost 
Interesting and 3 Regained.— 
Widdie-aged reg eat ne Tamarke young 
and Increase Nerve Stamina. A 


. ustion, 

©1.—Sent sealed on 

Char) pe of 4 stam 

terd, Fog eraom 8 Bispeneary,, ad 
ee 


DYSPELLETTS Cure 
@ub), P, oe (or refund 
Eeauen, Wo,” Dyspelletta, 2 Renton Btreet, 


“C. 
atce CAN BARN }/. an bour.— 


oyment, apply K., 89 aldoragers Bee Candee 


ROSES.—Full inetructions for the cultivation 
and care of Roses in order to crow them tothe best 
sdvantage may Le found in ** Roses, and How to 
Grow Them,” by Violet Biddle, Pe 12, it free, 
from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street 
London, W.C, 


POULTRY KEEPING.—Those who would 
ike full instructions as to the keeping, breeding. and 


MARGATE.—The Clarence Boarding Estebiish- 
ment, Eastern Esplanade, Cliftonville. Unique 
position, facing Oval. Excellent cuisine, select com- 
pany, moderate terms.—Apply Manageress. 


LETTER-WRITING.—Those who want tn- 
struction in letter-writing, from applications for a 
situation to love letters, or on any business or private 
matters, should obtain ‘‘How Shall I Word It? "by 
G. B. M. Devereux. end 1,2 to A. F. Sowter, 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


HALL-MAREED SILVER BROOCHES, 
Any mame 1/- post free.—W. KE. Weeks, Je-reller, 


HOW I WON FIRST PRIZE, Houe of 
Purniture value £20. Post free, 1/1.—Mre, Owen 
Clarke, 26 Union Street, Dundee. 


——— 


INCOME TAX.—If you wish to avoid trouble 
apd expense, buy “A Handy Guide to Income Taz 
Payers.” It will solve all your difficulties in making 
Qeorrect retarn, and thus avoid overcharge. Send 
fourteen stamps to A. F. Sowtcr, 17 Benrictta St., 
Lendon, W.C. 


—— ee 


AGENTS WANTED, either sex. Private 
Cards, Low prices. Splendid free sempies. 

ups: Gativery Liberal ccmmiseiou. — ‘' Rcyai,” 

@ Aldersgate Street, Londen. 


VIEW COMPETITION 
BOOK 


(2nd Series, 1911) 


This has been published in consequence of the 
popularity of the first Competition last summer. 
It contains 36 Views, for the correct location 
of which £40 in prizes is offered as follows: 


FIRST £25 SECOND £10 THES 
PRIZE PRIZE PRIZE 


If you have any difficulty in obtaining, or for additional copies, 
write, enclosing penny stamp for postage to — “VIEWS” 
Proprietors, Wright’s Tar Soap, 44-50 Southwark St., S.E. 


OUR SERIES OF REMARKABLE DISAPPEARANCES.— 


a ley 
"hays /7t | dy 
: eu? % a 


AN UNSOLVED MYSTERY OF MODERN LONDON. __ hod 


Ir is safe to say that never within living memory 
has so much fublic interest and excitement been 
aroused by the disappearance of any one individual, 
as was caused by the evanishment, on Saturday, 
August 15th, 1903, of Miss So hia Hickman, a In y 
doctor attached to the staff of the Royal Fice 
Hospital in Gray's Inn Road. 

She was suddenly missed from her accustomed 
place in the hospital, nor could any trace or tidings 
of her be found, despite the most diligent eearch. 

There was a porter on the gate, and he was quito 
certain that he must havo seen her if she had quitted 
the building. But he was equally certain that he 
had not seen her. The obvious inference, therefore, 
was that she was hidden away somewhere within it. 

A thorough search was made of the huge hospital. 
Every nook and cranny was examined. Even the 
cisterns were emptied. But no trace was found of 
the missing lady. Her outdoor clothes, however, 
including a waterproof cloak and gloves, were 
discovered in their accustomed place, proving that 
if she had left the building, she had quitted it 
hurriedly, and unprepared apparently for any 
long journey. 

Pelice Feared the Aliens. 

The next day as she was still missing, the police 
were informed. As there wasnot the slightest reason 
for her disappearance, they took a serious view of the 
case. The Royal Free Hospital is situated in a 
poor neighbourhood, and quite close to the Italian 
quarter of Saffron Hill, where dwell numbers of 
undesirable aliens. 

It was thought that Miss Hickman might have 
been decoyed into one of the dark underground 
tenements that abound thereabouts, and forcibly 
detained, or even murdered for the sake of her 
money and jewellery. This would not be difficult in 
her case, it was argued, as she readily responded to 
the call of duty, and an urgent message from some 
mythical sufferer would have taken her anywhere 
at a moment's notice. 

Acting on this theory, the police drew a strong 
cordon right round the Italian quarter, and gradually 
narrowed it until practically not a square yard of the 
inclosed area rg been left unsearched. But their 
efforts, so far as regards the finding of any trace of 
the lost lady doctor, were entirely barren of result. 

Meanwhile, monetary rewards had been offered 
for any information, the Royal Free Hospital 
leading tle way with a promise of £100, and an army 
of amateur detectives busied themselves in scarching 
for clues. 

Such was the interest taken in the case by the 
general public, indeed, that the police were 
embarrassed rather than helped in their researches. 
In the course of a single day, for example, “ Miss 
Hickmans” wore reported as having been seen 
in fifteen different places. : 

Next it was recalled that the missing lady was 
fond of visiting old ruined churches, castles, and 
sch-like histotic buildings, and the theory was 
broached that she might have been accidentally shut 
up in the vaults of some such structure. But a 
search, conducted by hundreds of volunteor 
helpers in all likely places, yielded no better result 
than had the raid on “ Little Italy.” 

3 Clairvoyants Gave Their Ald. 

Weeks passed by. Still no tidings. Three 
clairvoyants, recommended by Mr. Stead, were 
employed to try and “ visualise” the whereabouts 
of the lost lady. 

One of these had just previously gained great 
credit by successfully locating the body of a London 
stockbroker who had mysteriously disappeared. 

It was found in the Thames, near the indicated 
spot, and surrounded by reeds, just as the seer had 


said it would be. 

This particular clairvoyant, while in an 
artificially induced “ trance,” professed to be able 
to see Miss Hickman, She was supposed to be 
lying unconscious upon a small, dirty bed, in a mean 
house situated ina blind alley. Curiously enough, 


this information, if information it can be called, was 


almost precisely duplicated by one of the 
other clairvoyants, acting independently. 
The results ‘a3 regards the third were 
negative; while a fourth clairvoyant, a 
lady acting “Son her own,” declared 


At length, on October 18th, public 
excitement and interest in the case, 
which had begun to die away, were 
revived with tenfold intensity owing 
to the discovery of ,Miss Hickman’s 
in a wooded covert in Richmond 


stumbled 


emphatically that Miss Hickman was 
D oc or going about disguised as a man. 


Park. 


Some ‘boys gathering chestnuts 


accidentally upon the ghastly object, lying prone 
amidst the undergrowth, about a dozen yards inside 
an iron fence which surrounded the wood. The 
remains wero terribly decomposed, and the head 
was lying apait from the rest of the body. This 
was supposed to be due to the soft tissues of the 
neck having been gnawed through by vermin— 
rats, stoats, and weasels. 


Further investigation resulted in the discovery 


near the body of a hypodermic syringe, a sponge 
and a bottle containing morphia in a form used for 
purposes of injection. A surgeon’s knife, or scalpel, 
was also found. But the deceased’s purse, together 
with the pocket of her dress which contained it, 
was missing, nor was either ever found, despite the 
most exhaustive search. 


Not a Girl te Commit Sulelde. 
On the face of it the case now looked very like 


one of suicide, and this was in fact the conclusion 
arrived at by the coroner’s ju 
into it. But many of the de 
friends strongly dissented from their view. 


which inquired 
lady's intimate 


Said one, herself a lady doctor: ‘It is absurd 


to say that Sophia Hickman took her own life. No 
such thing. She has been foully murdered. She 
was one of the last girls to commit suicide. She 
was perfectly sanc, very robust and happy, not 
flighty, or eccentric, or romantic, and absolutely 
free from all trace of sentimentality. Besides, I 
have seen her dead body, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that the mutilations are not the work of 


rats or of stoats. No small animals of the kind 


could have inflicted them.” 


Others who doubted pointed to the surgical knife 


found near the body. This was not one of Miss 
Hickman’s, for hers all bore the maker's names, 
neither was it the property of the Royal Free 
Hospital. 
was it? Why had it been taken to this remote spot. 


Where then did it come from ? Whose 


For what purpose had it been used ? 
Another disquieting element was the missing 


purse, which was known to have contained a fair 
sum of money—at least £3 in gold. What had 


become of it ? 


Morphia Found In the Body. 

On the other hand, there was in favour of the 
suicide theory the fact of the discovery near the 
body of the hypodermic syringe, the sponge, and the 
bottle of morphia. Traces of morphia were also 
found in the body by the doctors who made the 
post-mortem cxamination. 

The poison mizht, however, it was pointed out, 
have been administered by others through the 
mouth, either forcibly, or while Miss Hickman 
was in a state of unconsciousness, and the syringes 
and bottle afterwards placed near the body for a 
‘* blind." There was no morphia in the syringe 
whon found, nor any trace of blood on the sponge, 
such as the doctors testified they would have 
expected to find if the poison had been self- 
administered. 

As against the theory of foul play the further 
fact was adduced that the body was lying prone on 
the ground in an easy, natural position, and that 
there were no signs of a struggle in the surrounding 
undergrowth, such as would have been almost 
certain to have existed if a young, athletic woman 
had been done to death there. 

But here again those who favoured the view 
that murder had been done were ready with their 
answer. It did not by any means ioton, they 
argued, that Miss Hickman was necessarily killed 
at the place where her body was fou The 
actual crime vats Sal quite conceivably have been 
committed elsewhere, and the dead ly carried 
to Richmond Park in order to got rid of it. 

The tragedy, in short, constitutes one of those 
strange happenings for which no really convincing 
explanation has ever been forthooming. It is one 
of London's unsolved mysteries, _ 

One of many. . 

(Next Weck: “‘ The Missing Ste ward.”) 
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PIGEON RAG:. 


Birds to Fly from tendca on 
September Sth. 


Free Coupons Entitling Birds to 
Compete for £115 in Prizes. 


Tae proprietors of Pearson's Welly |. co 
arranged a grand race for birds of any = 
above stated, and have placed the organi... 
and care of the birds under the capable 1.) 
ment of Mr. H. C. Howden, the London See ojy 
of the National Homing Union, who will be a- j-ted 
by a Committee of London’s greatest experts, 


SECTIONS. 
The birds will compete in the following sectivnsy 
A, B, C, D, E, F. 


SECTION A.—Open to the Northern and Scotii-1 
Centre and the area covered by the Up Sori 
Combine. 


SECTION B.—Open to the Yorkshire (nice 
and area covered by the Yorkshire Com!:'->, 


SECTION C.—Open to Lancashire, Ch: lira, 
Westmorland, and Cumberland. 


SECTION D.—Open tothe West Midland Centra, 
including North Staffordshire and Pirmin.'.ow 
districts. 

SECTION E.—Opentothe East Midland (nim 
and the area covered by the Derby:iire aud 
South Yorkshire Centre. 


SECTION F.—Opentothe South of Fachista 
comprised by the London and South Wesierm 
Centres, but excluding the district wishin a 
five-mile radius of the flying grount. Ti: 
radius does not exclude any loft north of tue 
Thames. 

W.B.—Birds competing with local orsani=itions 
which overlap the above areas (exceptins Uc 
five-mile limit) will compete in the Seciion iu 
which they are race marked, 


PRIZES. 

A first prize of £5 and five prizes of £1 cach will 
be awarded in each section, and, in addition. t'ere 
will be a CHampronsuip Prize oF £50 andl « Cp. 
value £5, to the bird making the highest velo i. 

No entry fee is required beyond the free 01" 
(to be found on page iii of the red cover) 19° 
bird, which must on no account be forwarded ee 
the bird is sent. 

Competitors may enter any number of !in's. ! 
@ coupon must be filled up and accom: oink 
bird. 

Competitors desiring to save the ex: 
separate railway carriage on their bir: 
communicate with their local clubs, v!! 
given the power to collect and race mark ! aD) 
their own district, and to forward ihem '' 
club baskets, carriage paid, to the flyins : 
together with the separate coupon for ¢1' 
when they will be countermarked on artiv-'! 

Clubs carrying out this arrangement may. * 
discretion, charge a small fce, sufficient © 
cover the cost of carriage, or they may @"! 
entry fee, or optional pools, to form prizes‘ 
own competition. 

The birds will bo at their owners’ ri-k [' 
time they leave their lofts until their return te 

The decision of the proprietors of /’ 
Weekly shall be final and binding on all p*: 

The full conditions under which the race 
flown will appear in next week's issuc of /” 
Weekly. 

Coupon will be found on page iii of the t \ 

The race will be flown under N.H.U. Be''s. 
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Some Pictures which will Interest You. Taken 
by “P.W.’s” Word-Artist. 

1A oreEaT big red house by the sea-shore, a kind 
of a castle, with battlements and tower. Flower- 
horders, lawns, playgrounds, and_play-rooms, 
Viehind, the long line of the rolling South Downs, 
Jielore, the sea—the glittering blue English 
‘sannel. 

: Nown the path from the castellated house romps 
p troop of children. Pale and wan they are, weak 
in the legs, weak in the lungs, washed-out mites 
of humanity, the products of a vaunted civilisation 
which allows the existence of fetid courts and 
ali. vz and slum-streets, 

Down the path they romp to the sea-shore. 
For all their white faces, they are happy enough. 
They shout for joy. Each wears a bright red 
pinafore, You would say they are the children 
vi some children’s home, and you would be right, 

A Fortnight by the Sea. 

They are known as Fresh Air Fund children. 
They have been sent to Bognor for a fortnight’s 
loliday by the sea. Certain kind-hearted readers 
of P. WW. have been sending certain sums of ten 
sLillings to a certain address; each sum of ten 
shillings sent bought the fortnight’s holiday which 
these children are about to enjoy. 

A white hut stands on the beach. Thither 
flocks the happy throng. The door opens—cries 
cf delight come from each child. Within is a 
aazic fairyland of toys. There are spades and 
‘who's for making sand-castles, nets fur catching 
6 .terflies or else shrimps, cricket bats, balls, 
ud stumps, tennis racquets and balls, hoops, 
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skipping-ropes—every kind of toy which can 
improve the sea-side as a children’s play-ground. 

With the children are nurses with smiling eyes. 
They have one duty—to teach the children the art 
of happiness, 

They show them how to fish for the shrimps. 
They organise races, games of rounders, games of 
kiss-in-the-ring—pleasure after pleasure. Talking 
off their own shoes and stocking, they go paddling 
with the children, 

When it is time to go in to dinner, the children 
are hungry—hungry in a new way, with the healthy 
appetite born of sea-air. That is quite a different 
kind of hunger from the semi-starvation which is 
the common lot of many of them. How they 
enjoy the good dinner of roast beef and potatoes 
and suct pudding which is set beforo them! 
Already one may see the dawn of new health on 
their faces. Faces white this morning now are 
apple-red ; to-morrow they will be brown, Eyes 
are aglow with happiness and excitement. 

Each Has a €pecial Cubicle. 

The afternoon passes as a long delicious dream. 
They flock out to the sands again, to rest in groups, 
while the kindly nurses tell them fairy-stories, to 
build new castles for the sea to wash away, to paddle 
again, to shout, sing, and dance. They enjoy 
themselves as never before—never have they 
known what enjoyment meant. 

Then comes a tea pic-nic to crown all. 

How they will sleep at night ! 

For each child there is a little cubicle in the 
castle-like home. Within, is a little white bed, 
with snow-white sheets, and softest pillows. All 
the big windows of the home are open day and 
night, so that the fresh sea-salt winds may do their 
healing work. The children go to sleep to the 
lullaby of the waves, filling their air-starved lungs 
at every new second with fresh doses of fresh air, 
every breath sending new life coursing through 
their veins. 

Breakfast brings to each the joy of a new-laid 
country egg; also a cup of cocea and as much 
bread and butter as can be eaten. Then again 
the magic door is opened which leads to the fairy- 
land of the sea-shore, and another lung dey of 
purest happiness is lived, for all it is worth. 


— 


At the end of a few days you woul:l say the 
children had lived all their lives at the sea, their 
own mothers would not know them for the onco 
wan and pallid timid poor things who were sent to 
find a fortnight’s happiness at Bognor. Faces, 
arms, hands, and legs are tanned brown by the 
sea. ‘They liave eaten with ever-growing appetites, 
they lave visibly grown stronger and fatter. The 
health they are now storing up will scrve them 


in good stead when the time comes to go home. 
The Poorest of the Poor. 

Please remember that these childven are the 
poorest of the poor, and the sicklicst and the 
neediest of all the children to whom the Fresh Air 
Fund ministers) They have been picked out 
for the fortnight’s holiday, with the fein of the 
Ragged School Union, as being, each one, a really 
bad, heart-rending case. So they came to the 
castle-like home by the sea, to play all day in the 
health-giving air, to paddle, to bethc, and feed on 
wholesome nourishing food, and sleep with windows 
wide-open, the surge of the sea in their ears, 

The F.A.F. aims at sending 5,000 children for 
fortnight holidays at its seaside and country homes 
this summer, 

If you send ten shillings to the Fresh Air Fund 
you send kad money to do the nobiest possible 
work —to bring happiness into the grey life of a 
child, and, with happiness, new health and strength. 


There are no expenses of management for the Fresh 
Air Fund. All expenses are borne by the promoters, 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Limited, the Daily Express 
Limited, the Standard Newspapers, Limited, and 
the Hagged School Union. There is no distinction 
of class or creed. Ninepence pays for a day's happiness 
fer a child; £8 29. pays for a complete party of 200, 
with the necessary attendants. Subscriptions should he 
addressed to the Hon. Secretary, F.A.F., Pearson's 
Weekly, Fenrietta Street, London, W.C., and will be 
acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms may te 
had on application. 

——_—_—_—o— 


“VattLe boy,” asks the well-meaning reformer, 
“jis that your mamma over yonder with the 
beautiful sct of furs?” 

“Yes, sir,’ answers the bright lad. 

“ Well, do you know what poor animal it is that 
had to suffer in order that your mamma might havo 
the furs with which she adorns herself so proudly ?”* 

“Yes, sir—my papa.” 


there is an excess of subcutaneous fat Antipon 


Re-Vitalising Jreatment for the Permanent removes that disieuring supertuity The face, 
Cure of Obesity. 


; neck, shoulders, bust, regain their natural 
! beauty of contour, the traces of doutle chin 

vanish, as also any signs of bagginess under 
| the eyes. Whatever be the subsidence of 
' over-fleshiness or puffiness, there is no 


How misguided are those stout people who | inabout a week, and it will be quite a surprise to all my | Wrinkling, as Antipon, acting through the 
friends when they see what Antipon has done for me.” 
Our third 
residing in Birkenhead, who writes: 

“Tcommenced taking Antipon a fortnight ago. 


sitempt to cure their obesity by starving them- 
telves into a state of limpness and weakness! 
Obesity was never, nor ever will be, cured in 
that way; nor by the many deleterious mineral 
drugs that some fat people are by specious 
1 presentations tempted to take. These per- 
uiclous remedies (so called) ave responsible for 
many a shortened life. Stout persons are 
ncverts strong as they should be; they require 
a rousing, rather than a weakening and | 
depressing treatment. 

The great tonic, re-vitalising treatment—the | 
famous Antipon treatment is required. This and 
wholesome food and fresh air are the desidcrata 
im ever case of over-futness or obesity. 

Antipon has received the sanction of count- 
Je-s medical men, including the celebrated 
French physician, Dr. Ricciardi, of Paris, who 

43 put on record the following opinion: “I 
must frankly say that Autipon is the only 
oduct I have ever met with for very quick, 
\cry efficacious, and absolutely harmless reduc- | 
tion of obesity; all other things are perfectly 
Wciess, and some absolutely dangerous. . . . 
Like to do justice to such perfect products.” 
Medical approval of Antipon has been 
pices by thousands of men and women, and 
umndreds of grateful letters may be seen at the 
; Hees of the Antipon Company. We venture 
Rote two or three of these. The first is 
tom an Trish lady of title, who writes : 
»_Antipon has suited me very well. I was 
=st. Glb., and am now 10st. 13lb., and I am 
certainly far more comfortable. My waist is 
ees and was 30in. JI find Antipon acts asa 
cre and I don’t have headaches when 
iking it,” 


t Another lady writes from Chesterfield as 
Cllows ; 


am reduced to 


more than gre normal weight. I am, indeed, 


teful. I am leaving this town 


an 


ONet that Utle boat, Tom! I'm much too subctaitial te 
dsis noveelf in that! ’* : - : 

7 ee Set manent really take my advice, and teu Antipor, my 
dear, bio heaps of people who simyry surar ly ct 


i then weighed just 12st, now I weigh 10st. 12lb, I am | 
“After having taken three bottles I find I | more than pleased with such a good result in so short a 
time. I shall recommend your treatment wherever J can. 

Antipon is nota mere reducer of corpulency ; wherever 


as GER 


' blood, has a splendid tonic action on the skin ; 


uotation is from the letter of a lady | the pores, freed from fatty congestion, act 


‘naturally once more, and the complexion 
J | regains the brightness and charm of youth. 
| The skin is purified, braced up, and recovers 

smoothness of texture. 
| The vital organs are freed by Antipon of the 
| clogging masses of internal fat, with untold 

benelit to the general health. ; 

| The tonic action of Antipon on the alimen- 
. tary system is of peculiar benefit, the appetite 
| being rendered kcen, and normal digestive and 
assimilative powers established, The recovery 
of perfect Lodily nutrition is one of tle most 
| noteworthy results of the Antipon treatmont, 
differentiating it entirely from all the starving 
and drugging treatments that have hitherlo 
done duty as remedics for obesity. 

Wholesome food and Antipon go tozether 
in the great work of re-beautification and 
‘ re-vilalisution, and when the treatment is at 


Wa ' anendthe subject looks years younger, and feels 


yeurs younger, too. ‘The beautiful process is 
thus wholly reconstructive, and the distressing 
tendency to put en too much fat is definitely 
over:ome. Inaword, the cure of obesity is 
complete and lasting. 
. Theo reduction within the first day and 
night of the treatment is from 80z. upwards, 
according to amount of over-fat to be got rid of. 
Antipon is a decoction of vegetable sub 
stances only, and is perfectly harniless. 
Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. Gd. and 
4s. 6d, by chemists, stores, &c.; or should there 
Le any difficulty, may be had (on sending 
‘ remittance), privately packed. carriage paid in 
1 the United Kingdom, direct from the Antipon 
| Company, Olmar Street, London, S.h. 
Antipon can be had from stock or on order 
‘ from all druggis!s and storcs in the Colonies 
and India; and is stoched by wholesale houses 
‘ tLroughout the world. 


THAT COCKROACH. 
A tovciutxso instance _ of 
instinct has just been published. 
A writer says : “I found a cockroach struggling in 
a bowlof water. I took half a walnut shell fora boat. 
I put him into it, and gave him two wooden tvoti- 
picks for oars, and left him. 
“The next morning I visited him, and found he 
had put a piece of white cotton thread on one of the 


insect 


of distress. 

“He had a hair on the other toothpick, and there 
that cockroach sat a-fishing. Tho cockroacn, 
exhausted, had fallen asleep. 

“The sight melted me to tears. I took that cock- 
roach out, gave him a spoonful of gruel, and left. 
Vhe animal never forgot ny kindness, and now my 
house is chock-full of cockroaches.” 


Mr. Oldboy: “How did you manage with your 
wife away all summer ?” 


toothpicks, and set the toothpick on end as a sigual 
| 
| 


Quips and, Jestlels 


THE GRAVE IS COLD. 

Stanley (aged four years): “ Mamma, lease sing 
that lovely song, called ‘The hash is cold.’ ” 

Mamma: “I don't know any such song about 
hash, Stanley. Is it a funny song tT?! 

Stanicy  * No, indeed, mamma; it’s a sorrowful 
song.” 

Mamma: “ Well, I can’t think what you mean.” 

‘A little later she sings from ‘‘ My Dearest Heart,” 
“ the grave is cruel, tho grave is cold.” 

Stanley (excitedly): ‘That's it, mamma, that’s 
it! But I made a mistake, It wasn't the hash, it 
was the gravy.” 


He: “Do you know that you are looking me 
through and through ?” 
She: “ What an idoa ! 


Susie (at her music lesson): “Td like to catch an 


I was gazing into space.” 


Mr. Grimm: “ Didn't havo to manage. Did as | old air [heard in the music-room last night.” 


I pleased.” 


First Dress Suits “ Which are you, a wailer or 
a gentleman ?”* 

Second Dress Suit (haughtily) : “ Sir, I endeavour 
to be both.” 


Magistrate : ‘* What sort of a man, now, was it 
whom you saw commit the assault ?” 

Constable : ‘‘ Shure, yer honour, he was & small, 
insignificant croature—about yer own size, yer 
honour.” 


AND IT WAS “NO” AFTER ALL. 
“Miss Swira—Mabel!” stammered the young 
“T have at last screwed up sufficient courage 


man. 
to ask you to be my husb—— No! I mean to 
my wife ?”* 


ask you if you will 

‘* Before tome answer that question, Mr. Spoons, 
you must wait until we are alone,” replied the 
maiden. 

** Alone ?”* 

“Yes, Please throw out my little brother—he 
is under the sofa. Now open the cupboard and ask 
my sister to go. Thank you! And just see if the 
servant is listening at the keyhole, That's right. 
At last we are alone!" 

“ And now, darling, let me ask you again. Will 
you marry me ? 

“No!’ 


Miss Singer: “Did my voico fill tho drawing- 
room ?” 

Mr. Stinger : “ No; it filled the conservatory and 
g:rden—everyone went out there.” 


Mrs. Muchblest : “I focl uncasy. The baby has 


not cried all day.” 
Mr. Muchblest: “So do L It will probably 
ery all night.” 


Servant : “Oh, doctor, pleaso, I’ve swallowed ao 
pin!” 

Doctor (deep in study) : “ Never mind, 
Mary, never mind, here's another” 
—drawing one from his pincushion. 


OUT OF HIS WAY. Y 

Mrs. Gotham: “You are going H% 
down town, are you not?” 

Mr. Gotham : “ Yes, my dear.” 

Mrs. Q.: “ Well, I wish you'd drop 
into Silke, Ribbon, & Co.’s on your 
way and match the——” 

Mr. G. (hurriedly): “I've got to 
see Jones, and that will take me some 
distance from Silke, Ribbon & Co.’s.”” 

Mrs. G. : “‘ Well, Mr. Jones’ office is 
only ashort distance from the Im ported 
Fincry Bazaar, and that will do just as 
well. Take this and ask——” 

Mr. GQ. (hastily): “After leaving 
Joncs I must sce Smith, who is in the 
opposit2 direction from the bazaar, 
you know.” 

Mrs. G.t **No matter. 
Bargains, & Co. will do, 
near Smithi’s.”* 

Mr. G.:“ But I've got to take a 
roundabout way to Smith's, in order 
to sce Brown. Can't pass Cheaper, 
Bargains, & Co.’s, my dear.” 

Mrs. QG. (impatiently): “H'm! 
Whero are you going after you Inave { 

| 
' 


Cheaper, 
They are 


Smith's 2?” 
Mr. @. (helplessly): “Tro going op 
in a ballos.” 


at 


Professor : ‘* What air was that ?” 
Susie (demurely): “‘ Oh, it was a millionaire | * 


SILVER OR GOLD? 

He: “I am going to make you a present of a 
bracelet for your birthday. Which do you prefer— 
silver or gold ?” 

She is silent. 

Ile: “ Well, which do you want?” 

She is silent still. 

He: “Why don't you speak? I ask you, which 
do you prefer—silver or gold ?” 

Then ho suddenly remembered that “Silence 
is Golden.” 


“Ir pays to be cheerful.” 
“That's right ; a3 long as you look as if you had 
| menoy, your creditors have confidence in you.” 


“ Your bump of destruction is unusually large,” 
said the professor of phrenology. “Are you & 
prize-fighter 2?” 

“No,” replied the victim in the chair, “Tm a 
furniture mover.” 


WORTH MORE RENT. 
He was renting a small house which the landlord 


had refused to repair. One day the owner came to 
seo him. 

“ Jones,” he said, “I shall have to raise your 
rent.”* 


“What for?’ asked Jones anxiously, “ Have 


taxes gone up?” 
| No,” the landlord answered, ‘‘ but I see you've 
painted the house and put in a new range and bath- 
| room. That, of course, makes it worth more rent.” 


— > 


<= 


HE HAD A MUG. 


Mandrome Gent: “Look ‘ere, I wanted a mug.” 
vw mes Weil, yeu've got one. You ain't surely got the cheek to call thata 
ave seas 


SSB rinst cups 
DINING RY, 
ULPSTAIR' , 


Werk rsxpisa 
Ava. 24, 1611, 


ONE OF “ THE SINCLE>.” 
_A cricket match “Niu. | 
Single” was being played ia a 
village, and, try as they would, the <j. J 
could not get rid of the crack bats:ain 
Benedicts. 
The Singles’ chief bowler was bowlin: \.-:~ 
but it was noticed that when he trun! { ; 
crack batsman his deliveries were far i: 
those with which he served the other bat. s-, 
“Look ‘ere, Jack,” said the captein «{ 14 
Singles to the bowler, “can’t yer get ow | 3 
hout ?”* 
“ Ay, Ah could if Ah wanted,” said the | 
“but Ah’m not goin’ to try. You sce,” i 
“ Ah’m courtin’ his sister Janey!” 


3 


Youthful Inquirer : ** Father, whatis as! +>" 
Perplexed Parent: “I can’t exactly ds. it 
my boy ; but it is something which will fall}... 4 
quicker than anything else on earth.” ° 


Fred : “ What do you think of my argunent?" 
Will : “ Sound—most certainly sound. * 

Fred : “ What else ?”* 

wills “ Nothing else ; merely sound.” 


Mistress: ‘‘ Maria, whatever has posze-sel you 
to cut your hair short liko that ?” : 

Maria (a good-looking housemaid): “Vou ss, 
ma’am, the regiment has been ordered to | i 
town, and so I had to part with a lock of.) ) os to 
one or two of my acquaintances.” 


THE REVOLVING DOORMAT. 

A BAILIFF went out to levy on the contor!:¢fa 
house. The inventory began in the attic ai |i cei 
in the cellar. When the dining-room was tea \.cd, 
the tally of furniture ran thus: 

“ One dining-room table, oak, 

“ Ono set chairs (6) oak, 

‘One sideboard, oak. 

“Two bottles whisky, full.” 

Then the word “full” was crossel ot snd 
replaced by “empty” and the inventory wiv ion 
in a hand that straggled and lurched Uiis any 
across the page until it closed with : 

“One revolving doormat.” 


Sunday School Teachers “What is {> con 
science ?” 

Bright Boy: “It’s wot makes you sc: <' a 
you get found out.” 


° 


Gent : “ Very sorry, but I can’t pay you ty 
My shoemaker has just been here, and--- | 
Tailor: “ Yes, I know! Just met hi: oa > 
staircase. You told him you couldnt . 9 va 
anything to-day because you expected you tens 
Here’s the bill.” 


She: “ What joy it will bo sre 
ec? to share all ‘your git ed 
bs troubles ?”* 
He: “ But, darling, Tbouse : 
She: “Yes, but when >. 8? 
* married you will have.” 


ARRANGED IT ALL 2iG i?. | 

A BROKER engaged an oii? 
serve during the illness of t.- ' | 
regularly performed the duly «! 
post. 

Tommy, the new boy, |: 
be a jewel, and when Joe, t 
incumbent, returned for 
broker was loath to Iet 7 
But tho other lad wanied | 
back and pleaded hard for ' 

“Well,” said the brok 
havo the place if you ca 
matters with Tommy.” Ss 

“T guess I can do that. 1 
Joc, as he went ia seaict 
troublesome Tommy. 

When the broker refine! ') 
office an hour later he fond 12% 
charge. Tommy was nowle:) "' b 
seen. oe 
The office looked as if it I: na 
struck by a cyclone. = The 9s 
the private door was smh 13 
wero overturned, and ink be! 
spilled upon the carpet. 

“What does this mea, © 
inquired tio amazed broker. | 7, 
| Tommy's gone, sity? Tl 4 a) 


14 
1 00 


d 


poo" 


suiting. ‘‘I arranged it with 
right, be’s gage.” 
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from Home | 


JUST TO GUIDE YOU. 


John Jarvis is a clever, quiet detective who has risen rapidly from the rauks. 


While engaged 


on the Bewlay Street murder mystery he was sent to Paris to arrest a blackmailer and notorious 
bad woman, Mrs, Mowle alias Madame Frayle,. Jarvis carried this mission out successfully, 


and at the same time he rescued his sweetheart Maisie from Madamo Frayle’s clutches. 


Maisie 


was decoyed to Paris by the big Oxford Street draper Mark Crushington, and only by chance 


{cll into the blackmailer’s hands, 


Jarvis obtained satisfaction from Crushington by giving him a good thrashing. 


Now he is 


trying to run to earth a gang of purse-snatchers and has tracked them to their home. 


Mo s%ecteaec%oa%ee% 
Soe coe to ecoecees 


ER THIRTY-TWO (continued). 
The Arrest of the “Nuts.” 


5% o%oa%s ance Mea «®, 
Sees eSee foe onte eSeate oe 


“somref the ‘Nuts’ got back!” remarked Jarvis 
to himeclf, “And I don’t suppose any of them will 
netice that one of the boards has been eascd a bit.” 

‘The |uman eye can no more penetrate boards 
pailed close together than it can a brick wall. So 
Jarvis, before taking up his position of vantage on the 
shed, had prised apart with his knife two of the boards 
nailed across a ground-floor window. 

The prospect of something doing more than re- 
werded him for his wait and drenching. He was rubber 
shed, and slipped down quietly into the backyard. 

Though the particular West-end slum in which he 
was at this moment was not a far cry from Jesson 
“rove, Marylebone, where once Betty Humo and 
Steve Darrack had lodged and Maisic had called 
to make inquiries about rooms, past mysterics, solved 
and unsolved, had no place in Jervis’ mind now. 

Ne was just out to run to ground a gang of rather 
hooligan purse-snatchers and reticule grabbers known 
as “The Nuts.” This gang was suspected of having 
heen exceedingly busy on the night of the fire at 
Crachington’s, but for a long while prior to that 
there had been many complaints of purses and bags 
stolen in the region of Regent's Circus, and 
Jaivis had been detailed off to give the mattcr 
iis attention. 

On the previous night, he had watched a young man, 
si.o Icoked more or less like an artisan, who hovered 
alout where omnibuses stopped at Regent's Circus 
fr a suspiciously long time, though that was all he 
vil. But the young man in question neither took 
a ‘bus nor was he met either by a comrade or a girl. 
therefore Jarvis, who looked upon these three as the 
‘egitimate reasons for hanging about at that par- 
ticular spot for two and a half hours, had subsequently 
“hadawed the young man, saying to himself, ‘ One 
A the ‘Nuts,’ but_ nothing doing to-night, I do think.” 

He had followed to a neighbourhood, not far from 
Tesson Grove, where much property was doomed to 
‘s-truction, and had seen the young man, after a 
‘urtive glance over his shoulder that somehow failcd 
to revcal the fact that he was being shadowed—Dut 
jarvis was not so clumsy as he looked—and then 
neck ona door quickly, walk on, only to turn back 
a few yards farther along, return, and slip into the 
scuee, tho door of which had been unfastened for him 
‘n the interval. 

Jarvis had become exceedingly interested in the 
duty, tumbledown little house, and if anything 


“t:l nore so when another young man came along | 


and went through the same maneuvre. 

Aver that, he had mastered’ the gco raphy of the 
reghhourhood. Now on this, the following night, 
se had slipped down from the shed from which he had 
wetehed the back of the house for three hours in 
saking rain, having previously prised open two of 
the boards covering a window. At the time he did this, 
tle. toom beyond was shown to be in darkness. 

Why,” Jarvis had asked himself, “is only one of 
‘he back windows boarded up so very closely and 
courely 2 Less expensive than shutters?” 

Without a sound he reached the window and clapped 
2M cye to the erack. 
‘ccupicd by the young man and a_tousled-looking 
“pman who, as Jarvis put it to himself, missed looking 
ane aS & charwoman, but might have posed as 
ane. She was middle-aged, and somewhat repulsive- 
pie: wed. Jarvis knew that female “fences” did 
Wt As lie once remarked to Maisie, the females 

1 crowding men out of the higher professions. 
lady, JOUR Man was showing her a very pretty 

"y's Teticule, the cords of which had been snicked 
ty pair of scissors or penknife. 

rT ‘ot you, my lad—likewise you, my lady, I think.” 
the coneoS,™man had evidently helped himself to 

ontents of a gold chain purse, but wished to dispose 


of the purse to the w i 
; man. see them 
hagg'e over terms, oman. Jarvis could sc 


The room, lit with a lamp, was | 


And then, with a ghastly suddenness, the uncx- 
pected. The young man suddenly hit the woman full 
in the face. She went down like a log, stunned. 
Dropping to one knee beside her, the hooligan pick. 
pecket crushed ene hand over her mouth, and with 
the other searched for the woman’s hidden petticoat 
pocket, found it, and literally tore it away. bel 

It was not a pretty sight. Not that Jarvis stood 
still to watch. He Ead got his fingers between the 
crevice mede in the boards. A wrench and he had 
torn them away. Then next moment he smashed 
clean through the window. Ho had his man before he 
could reach the door. He had come provided for 
emergencies. The pickpocket writhed, the woman’s 
stolen pocket dropped to the floor. Thcre was a 
click. He was handcuffed. Jarvis took n6 notico 
of the foul language hurled at him. Thrusting the torn 
pocket into one of his own, he glanced at the woman. 
She was recovering consciousness. 

* * * * * 

It was not till Jarvis had his prisoners under lock- 
and-key that he examined the contents of the pocket— 
a purse containing three pounds of gold, no more, 
and a very greasy pocket-book filled with strango 
pencillings and tietuptynliion 

Jarvis was turning over the pages, meaning to 
study them more closcly when occasion served, when 
he came across a grimy piece of pasteboard, yellowed 
with age. 

“Hullo !? ho said. 

Printed on the card was “Mrs. Mowle, Cypress 
Villa, Yew Treo Grove, Cricklewood, N.W.”” And 
in one corner, ‘‘ Cert. Midwife and Maternity Nurse.” 

And in the other, faintly distinct, a grimy finger- 
print. 

“ My word!” 

Not unspoken this time. The words came andibly 
through Jarvis’ teeth, gritted under suppressed 
excitement. But he did not pause to plilosophise 
on the smalIncss of the world sometimes, and the long 
arm of coincidence, as he stared at what was printed 
on the card, yellow with age, and bearing the namo 
and address of the woman fourd guilty of wilful 
murder, the massacro of innocents. by a coroner's 
jurv—Mrs. Mowle, who had disappeared from 
Cricklewood, Icaving no tracks behind her, some 
fourteen years back. 

The card at which Jarvis stared bore a finger-print, 
a thumb-mark, the graining still faintly distinct to 
the naked eye. In the years that had clapsed since 
the card had been printed, it might have passed 


| through a hundred pairs of hands. 


Jarvis was not Icaping to any conclusions, though 
he was asking himsclf many questions quickly as he 
drew out the small pocket magnifying glass that 
always kept him company, and studied the mark 
through it. 

How had this card come into the possession of the 
woman-receiver of stolen property, in league with the 
“ Nuts,” whom he hed arrested on this night in purlicus 
oh tue Marylebone Road ? Was she a one-time 
colleague of Mrs. Mowle ?. Was the finger-print on it 
hers? Jarvis thought for a moment, and turned 
to the inspector in charge of tho station at which 
his two prisoners had been lodged for the night. 
the “Nut” had refused to give any namo or 
address; the woman had given the name of Mrs. 
Murkins, and the address at which she had been 
arrested. : a. 

Jarvis called the inspector's attention to his dis- 
coverics, tho pocket-book and the card, and the 
inspector whistled. . : 

“Think I'll have a word with her,” said Jarvis, 
and went to her cell. 

The woman was seated on the edge of the wooden 
bed. The divisional surgeon had seen her. The 
“ Nut ’\had handled her roughly, and she was stilldazed. 
The inspector had accompanied Jarvis. Jarvis asked 
her if she wished to make any statement, not forgetting 
to caution her. 

Mrs. Murkins glared at him dazedly. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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“Marriage: Before—and After.” 


This Plain-spoken New Work Reveals 
Secrets that Every Adult Should Know. 


The event of the publishivg season, so far as Health and 
Purity books are concerned, is the ublicution of the 
standard work on Marriage, by Mr. A. mnison Light. Its 
appearance at the present moment is especially timely, in view 
of the startling evidence given before the Royal Commission 
on Divorce, 

Mr. Light has already made his fame as a vigorous, original, 
snd unfcaring writer on these subjects, but. in his * Blarriage : 
Before—and After” he has surpassed all his foriner efforts 
and achieved his mnsterp‘ece. 

‘Marriage: Before—And After,” is n splendid piece of 
work, whic. every man or womun already married or coutem- 
plating marriage should read. 

Writing in the most direct and plain-spoken manner, ond 
scorning all prudish notiona of unbealth mock-modesty, the 
author deals with the great subject of BMoiriaze in the most 
comprehensive and fuscinating manner, giving to his readers, 
whether male or female, invaluable information, hints, and 
secret odvice imyossible to obtain elsewl:erc. 

The necessity of such a book as this has long boon felt. 

The subject of Marriage lics at the very toundation of the 
national well-being, 

The union of a man and a woman “for Letter or worse” is 
the most important event in the life of any individual, the 
climax of human existence. 

Upon its results depends the future of the race and the 
happiness of the individuals concerned. 

Such an event demands therefore the most careful preparn- 
tion on the part of those who contemplate entering into the 
state of matrimony, 

It also demands that those men and women already marricd 
should take steps to ascertain the very be-t course to pursue 
ajter marriage. They cannot find these things out for them- 
selves, They must rely upon the experience of others, expe- 
rience always difficult to get on so delicate a subject as this. 

But“ Marriage: Before—And After” tells you allyou want 
to know about these most important matters. 

It contains the accumulated secrets of the best Drains in the 
world on this question, secrets hitherto unobtainable except in 
very expensive medical works, 

It siows how in young men thoughtlessness and want of 
knowledge is reponsible for urto!d matrimonial Inisery. 

It shows also how ignorance in the case of young women, 
too, has led to unsjeakable suffering and lome-wreeking 
disasters, 

And it helps you to avoid all these troubles. 

Skiliully the author guides his readers past the treacherous 
snares and pitfalls that lie about the path of the unwary 
wedded, and shows how they can be avoided, aud marital 
comfort and enjoyment greatly incr-ased. 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


He exp'sins also how the result of following certain rules 
is seen in better home life, healthier offspring, aud cuhanced 
happiness. 

hilst in another part of this book you nre shown how to 
ide against thoee habits which destroy love, aud those Lody- 
lighting sins of which marricd people know eo much, 

For obvious reasons the complete coutents of this book 
cannot be summarised bere. In the following short synopsis 
some of the most important and valuable parts of this work 
are neccgsarily left out. But enon;:h reinains to give you some 
idea of what this great book is like, and by sending to the 
address below you can read the whole work tiom first to last 
in your own private tiie. 

ere is just the bare outline of what this book is—the 
skeleton stripped, as it were, of its flesh. 


CHAPTER J.—Tke future of the chi'd,—Dread’u! ordeals.—Purpese of 
Author. 

CHAPTER Il.-Ace at which to marry.—Result of early and lute mor- 
riag ‘uripe parents.—What a physician fuys.— Disportty in 
ages. eiigion and marringe.—Law ef choice.—Tiry-icui attiitutes in 

arents.—Love.—Fa'se love.—How not to be misied.—Wvinen who 
reak hearts.—Advice.—When 1ct to marry. 

CHAPTER III.—Armnativenees, its use and abuse. —Wrong habite.—Con- 
cealment.—Afier murriage.—Useful information for the married. 

CHAPTER IV.—Impertant Physiolecical Frcte.—Wirts fer those wha 
wishto become parente.—The father’s tnduence.- Rives for womer, 
ete. (A most valuable chapter th.s, which ull maziued people ougs t 
to read). 

CUAPTER V.-Mainly about the Baby and norsing. 

CHAPTER VIL=The law of the Husband,—The hu-banl's drty, ete. 

CHAPTER VII.—The law of the Wife.—The wife's Guty.—Mar.1 
Rights, ete. 

CHAPTER VIII.-Subjects of which more might be sid. 


This wonderfully interesting and informative book ought to 
be read and studied by every young mar and yomis Lely 
engaged to be mnarriel, as well cs hy those who ave alrends 
marricd, Married wen and wemen muct reai this book, aed 
those contemplating marnage onglt tu read it, 

Write then for this book now. pets . 

Seldom have delicate subjects been dealt with in so sensible, 

pcompromising a way. 
irnere is no shuftines or beating about the bush here, buta 
straigutforward explanation of matters usnally kept reeret, in 
expliuation which everyone can follow and ivulerstand, auc 
which gives the most valuable assistance to all married couples 
and to all who are hoping to shortly mer,se their destinies intu 

ther's. 
athe demand for copies of this book is already enormous and 
the danger is that the whole edition will be solt out ina few days. 

Make sure of getting your copy then by writ.ng for it now 


-day. ‘ 
tom up this eonpon and post it off. By return this bouk 
will be sent you in under plaiu cover. 
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To the Health and Vim Publishing Co., es 
109 Vim House, 73 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 
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I enclose 1s, 2d. Please send me post free by return one 
copy of * Marriage: Bofore- and After.” 
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“Tm innocent as a new-born baby!” she said 
thickly. 

Jarvis was used to the phrase. He had observed 
that as a rule it was employed by those who were 
obviously guilty. 

“I'm an upholsteress, though out of work, except 
when I gct odd charing jobs,” continued Mrs. Murkins. 
“And Bill Bluett came to me, though I know him 
only casual, and "—she swayed—“ the wonder is 
I’m alive to tell the tale. He asked me if I'd care to 
buy a purse that belonged to a sweetheart of his that 
was hard up for money, and then before I could say 
*No,’ he fetched me one, and I don’t remember more 
till you were bending over me.” 

But Jarvis had seen what he had seen through a 
crevice between boards, and had stated the same 
when he had formally charged his prisoners. He had 
also searched the premises, and in doing so had trodden 
on a board that seemed loose. The board, levered 
up, had disclosed a receptacle containing an assort- 
ment of ladies’ reticules and purses the more 
expensivo kind, which, though far less valuable 
probably than their original contents, would have 
fetched something, if tal to the right, discreet 
market. At the time of the charge, Mrs. Murkins had 
declared herself as innocent as a new-born babe, 
had denied all knowledge of the hiding-place below the 
board, and laid all responsibility associated with it 
upon the female party, a Mrs. Gubbins, who tenanted 
the squalid little house before her, and had called 
on Heaven to witness her innocence. 

At which Jarvis had remarked to himself that as 
Heaven was not given to going into the witness-box, 
Mrs. Murkins’ story was unlikely to be corroborated. 

Jarvis produced Mrs. Mowle’s card. 

“This was found in a pocket-book in the pocket torn 
from your skirt. Ive cautioned you. You needn't 
answer, unless you like. But the party whose namo 
is on the card is wanted for wilful murder. How did 
the card come into your possession ?” ee 

Mrs. Murkins swore by the heaven above her and 
the earth beneath her that she had never before in her 
life set eyes on the card. If it had been found in her 
pocket, she had no more idea than the man in the 
moon a3 to hew it got there—unless—and she glared 
at Jarvis—the police had put it thero for purposes of 
their own. 

Jarvis suppressed a sigh, and quitted the cell with 
the inspector. But it was not his first encountcr with 
tho type of liar who lied in the teeth of incontrovertible 
evidence. 

The bags, purses, and reticules had been conveyed 
to the police-station. Jarvis next turned his atten- 
tion to them. He had not examined them carefully. 
The silver mountings of some were tarnished, and 
suggested that they had been a considerable time in 
their hiding place. 

Jarvis examined them one by one. From some 
the mountings, evidently of more solid silver, had 
been stripped and had gone to the melting pot. 

He examined each one most carefully. me of the 
bags had inner pockets. Into these he thrust fingers. 
In some the lining was torn. He carefuly searched 
for any possible overlooked, unconsidered trifle that 
might have slipped between the-lining and the outer 
covering. 

“ Hullo!” 

By the feel, another card! He pulled it out from 
the simple reticule that hardly seemed worth preser- 
vation. But Mrs. Murkins had probably acquired a 
habit of storing most of the bags brought in by the 
“Nuts,” keeping them some time before sorting them 
through and venturing to dispose of them. 

Jarvis half-closed one eye. This was really queer. 

“The Reverend John Hume, The Vicarage, 
Hallard’s Cross, Oxon,” was printed on the piece of 
pasteboard, and added in ink in a distinctly feminine 
writing, “‘ And Miss Hume.” 

“ Another find, Jarvjs?” asked the inspector, 
bored a moment before by Jarvis’ laborious and 
slow processes, but now alert with interest. 

“Quecr!” said Jarvis absent-mindedly. ‘“ Very.” 

“ But valuable—important ?” 

“Maybe—maybe not! Can't say! Same time 
I’ve an idea I know whero to lock ior tho one-time 
owner of this particular bag.” 

A few minutes later Jarvis left for Scotland Yard, 
taking with him the reticule and two cards. 


* e e s e 


It was the following afternoon, and a trim nurse, 
spotless in white, promenaded the drive of the vicarage 
at Hallard’s Cross, on which the sun shone warmly, 
carrying in her arms the infant that it had been decided 
to christen Mimi Elizabeth. 

And beside the nurse, sharp-featured and worn- 
looking, but brilliant-eyed, walked Mrs. Wex. Had 
one glanced up at the room on the first floor, known 
as the vicar’s room, one would have scen that the 
vicar had been wheeled up to the window s0 as to 
command a view of the promenaders and the prome- 
naded, and beside him stood a woman, frail, beautiful 
still, shadowy lines of past agony, remorse, and 
suffering graven on her features, yet its expression one 
of calm, solemn joy. 

Mimi Elizabeth had created much healthy, but 
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slecp-destroying disturbance during the night, and 
Mimi herself was dozing. 

In tho village, it was known of course now that 
Mra. Hume was back, and there was much talk and 
whispering in cottage and ale-house, but merciful, 
pitiful talk, for the inquest on Stcve Darrack had 
revealed much that was noble as well as weak and 
tragic. It was whisperod, too, in the village that, 
crippled and paralysed though he was, the vicar— 
Heavens, what a change had come over him !—had made 
up his mind to christen his daughter, though— 
to use words employed in the ale-house—he had to 
be taken to axes on oa stretcher. 

“You've never nursed a finer ey ” said Mrs. 
Wex aggressively to the nurse. “ it’s no use 
trying to make me believe you have.” 

‘The nurse admitted she had not. Mrs. Wex was 
not really vicious. It was only her manner. 

The next moment she started and stared at some- 
one coming along the drive. 

“Sakes alive!” she ejaculated. “If it ain’t 
John Jarvis!” 

- Ghe scuttled forward to meet him. Jarvis held out 
his hand and beamed. 

“ Como over from Wittam, then, John? I thought 
ia was in London. Come to have o peep at the 

? ” 

Tarrio remarked that he would like to have 2 look 
at the baby. He held his breath as the nurse raised 
the veil at Mrs. Wex's command, as if afraid he might 
inflict bodily damage if he breathed too hard. 

“ Well 2” demanded Mrs. Wex challengingly. 

Jarvis appcased her by saying he had never eet 
eyes before on such a wonderful child. 

‘““Mr. Inglis in?” he asked presently, and Mrs. 
Wex noticed that he carried a hand-bag. 

“Just gone down to the post,” said Mrs. Wex, 
bristling with curiosity, but restraining it. 

“Think I'll stroll along and meet him,” said Jarvis. 

“ John,” whispered Mrs Wex, raking his unreadable 
face with searching eyes. “It ain’t trouble you're 
bringing ‘ere with you. There’s been more than 
enough, ’Eaven knows!” 

Jarvis shook his head reassuringly. 


The Competition you can do: . 


Tue Parrot has just been witnessing young 
Danks in an aeroplane colliding with a chimney, and you 
aro asked to tell us what the Parrot said on the subject in 
a fifth line to the unfinished verse below. 

This last line that you add need not rhyme nor scan with 
any of the other lines of the verse, but it may not contain 
more than six words, nor fewer than three. 

Your line must have some bearing on tl:e rest of the 
verse, and the prizes will be awarded for the attempts 
considered the best by the adjudicators. 

‘’o the sender of the attempt considered the best, a 
prize of £5 will be awarded, while £5 iu cousolation gifts 
will also be distiibuted. 

A GOOD IDEA: If you send your postcard 
in an envelope, inclose a small con- 
tribution for the Fresh Air Fund. Please! 

The verse which we wish you to complete is as follows; 

Young Danks once an aeroplane made, 
And started to soar in the sku, 

But a chimney-pct burred his fine flight 
And the Parrot was then heard to cry: 


An example last line, which must not be used, might 
read as follows: ‘‘ He’d make a poor sweep.” 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. Write the Parrot’s comment on a , and address it to the 

Editor, Pearson's Weekly, wenrietee W.C. If you like you 

me wr pomicard Aero”? onthe top left-hand corner. Attempts 


3. prize of £5 will be 
awarded. In the event of a tic this eum will be divided. In addition, ten 
3 of 103. each will be awarded to the competitors whose 

efforta come next in merit. 


4. The published decision is final, and com: ter this 
pu! ae petitors may en! on 


RESULT OF “TRAIN” PARROT CONTEST. 
Tax prize of £5 for the best last lino in this contest 
was awarded to R. E. Barsour, 92 Wallace Avenue, 
Lisburn, for the following : 
When the train stopped at Bagby, young Spinks 
Left the carriage a paper to buy ; 
All at once the train started to move, 
And he next heard the old Parrot cry: 
“ Never mixd/ The stilton will wa't.”’ 
Ten consolation gifts of 10s. each have been 
awarded to the following : 
H. Barnett, 123 x Ray Brighton; G. Elder, 6 


Comely Bank Terr., Edinburgh; F. Gri 78 Alceste 
8t., "Devonport; Miss G. Johnson, 142 Fozhall Rd. 
Ipswich; 8. A. Jones, 8 Woodland  Terr., 


village. Each owed the other much. Jarvis j.:::! 
a oe happy ending of David's love story 


seilles in quest of Maisie. They gripped l.as.j, 


wedding-day ?” 


-- WEEK EXD's1 
Ava. 24, 111, 
“* Not for anyone here,” was his answer. oo 
He met David Inglis half way along tie ray ++. 

i Se ly 1 
A . Wat ae 
Inglis, Jarvis might never have gone t. 


“ Seen the baby, sir!’ said Jarvis, with at, ''. 
David happily. : 
“Over at Wittam?” he asked. “Wher: coup 

“Not long now. But not come over from Vy :+,z, 
—straight from London.” is 

“ Business ? ” 

“Well, yes, sir. Knowing I couldn't 1 ‘try, 
Inglis, I thought you wouldn't mind asking jir . fiw 
quiet questions for me. No, sir’’—he wis 4. 1) 
see the shadow sweep David’s face—* not): » 1». 
pleasant, no raking up of ugly things—at | .: | 


don’t think so.” 


Tho road was quiet. Jarvis stopped and opi.) }.j3 
bag. He drew out a reticule. 

Just a question of this bag. I've an i! ft 
belonged to Mrs. Inglis when she was Miss Hin. i 
that it was etolen from her some time cr i:.-' 5, 
You see where the cords were cut. If youd Siew 


+ it to Mrs. Inglis, ask her if she recognises it, «cca 


remember the circumstances under which si! - 4, 
and if—if she can remember what were its cit 3.0.” 
“* Where did you get it from, Jarvis?” 


Jarvis explained about the “Nuts,” af Mn 
Murkina. 
“My wife’s resting now, Jarvis. But 1.) <.o# 


it her when she wakes.” 
“Thank you, sir.” ie 

“ Jarvis, there's been so much——* 

“ T know, sir, I know.” 

They walked back towards the vicarage =: 1'y 


Mimi was awake when David enter ti om, 
carrying the reticule. She blinked open lit rsuer 
sleepy eyes. ‘ 

“What's that, David ?”” 

“ Do you recognise it by any chance, sweet. 2" 


“ Let me look at it. Why—why——” 

“You do?” 

“ David——! "—she covercd Ler execs vo’. dot 
hands. 

Jarvis had not known the cireumstanes= 1° 4 
Mimi was once robbed of a reticule at Boo ts 
hard by Crushington’s, at a crowdul =) 0. 't 
omnibuses stopped. 

She snatched her hands from her eyes, e101 6 03 

“It’s exactly like it—it is it!” s1° ° vl 
“How did you get it? Sight of it bs. 
much.” 

* Jarvis has arrested some pickpockst:. °° rt 
hold of it. He didn’t explain low lic f« y 
yours. But he’s anxious for part , i 
Mimi, if they're painful, associated with (0) isl 
past, he must go without them.” 

She nestled close to him. 

“ David, it was stolen from me the niv"! Te ve to 
London, when I met Colonel Kenyon anc) (0) = 
you were engaged to Phebe Kenyon. 1:6! - * { 
nearly went mad. It was at Regent's Cinu 1°12 
I met Colonel Kenyon, I meant co = 
showing you something I had found that $ 
might throw light on—on the mystery (- 
disappearance—a card that was found int 
table, with an old invitation to my—my ss" 
eae A woman’s namo on it and ano 
Cricklewood. That same night when Iwasis to") 
newsboys were shouting out of awful d- = 
Cricklewood, and the name and address ef ts 8 
afterwards found guilty by the coroncr’s jury vos 8 
name and address on the card.” 

“* Mowle 2” whispered David. 

“Yes,” shivered Mimi, thinking of the ©" 
whom she had seen scurrying across the f:1!1 | 
her mother left home. “ The card was in)’ 

David asked himself a quick question. \) 
on the track of the Cricklewood baby-r.. 
after all these years. Light suddenly burst us 

Was Cypress Villa, Cricklewood, the }« 
Steve Darrack first saw light, where Betty}! 
hidden her shame? This was the first le +" 
of the card Mimi had discovered and lost. a 

“David! Mimi was clinging (9 le 0’ 
“Don’t tell Jarvis about the card. Deni! 
has suffered enough, God knows. Don't kite  ° 
again raiscd on the past—for her sake, #5 - 0 7*° 
sake, for my sake, husband mine!” . 

“Not if I can help it!” ke said in his ol °° 
tense way. “ Leave it to me, Mimi.” 

She kissed him gratefully. Then the m1” 
with the baby, and David went in ques ‘- 
finding him in the grounds carrying on 2° * 
with Mrs. Wex. He took him to one side, 
him back tho bag. : 

“ I'm sorry, Jarvis, but my wife cannot © \ 
information on the subject.” 

“No, sir?” said John. 

“ No.” ; . 

“ve no further questions to ask then, 
quictly. 
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(Continued on page <- a 


I want a four line verse beginning: “O bag! O paper oag! O bag of future cooks!” 
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Sifter-Top Tin 


in which VIM is put up is a great 
boon to the housewife. 


It makes WIIMI so easy to use and 
so Clean in use. 


It makes WIMI so economical, too, 
for a little is just shaken on to what- 


ever is to be cleaned, or on to a 
damp cloth, and none of it is wasted. 


A tin of VIMI,a damp cloth, alight 


rub—and all is perfect cleanliness, 


For woodwork, glass, china, metal, D O n’t wor k 


marble, paint, nothing cleans so 


easily and well as VIM. so h ar d — 


Made by Lever Bros., and sold 
everywhere in Sifter-top Tins at use V Hl Mi 
Id., 3d, and 6d. 


V 48-15 
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Fry ‘Gocod, 


when seeking refreshment. It is a superb stimulant 

with immediate effect. ‘ Perfect in flavour.” 

“Strongest and Best.” Its general superiority has 
won for it More Awards Than Any Other. 


Fry's Pure Concentrated and Malted Cocoas, Milk and Vinello Chocolates 
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Another man might have harped on the subject, 
for it was plain to Jarvis that it was not a question 
of being unable to give information on the subject 
of the bag, but reluctance, and at the back of his mind 
he associated this reluctance with something—what, 
he could only imagine gropingly—to do with tho 
tragedy of Betty Hume. Ridiculous, perhaps, on 
Jarvis’ part to assume any link between the com- 
paratively unimportant theft of a reticule and the 
story of Betty Hume’s fal from grace and suffering. 
Yet something about David’s manner conveyed this, 
an endeavour to avoid tearing open a wound that 
would never quite heal. 

* You're going back to London?” asked David. 

“ By way of Wittam,” said Jarvis. 

They shook hands and parted. David was in 
thoughtful mood when he reached the vicarage. He 
had written to Peggy asking her to explain her belief 
that Phoebe Kenyon was up to some mischief, but as 
yet had received no reply. 

It was a very thoughtful Jarvis also who returned 
to London, after a bricf half-hour snatched with 
Maisic. He had got ‘Mrs. Mowle” on the brain. 
It was so extraordinary that her card should have 
been found after her disappearance, some fourteen 
years back, in the pocket book of a woman-fence. 
Anything that threw light on Mrs, Murkins’ past 
mizht conceivably bring forth something about Mrs. 
Mowle, though not necessarily. 

The more he turned it over in his mind, the more 
theories he evolved, the more worried he became. 
He wondered whether he were not wasting his time 
rofitlessly. The woman was as likely dead as not. 
Was he hunting for a mare's nest ? 

** Same time,” he muttered, ‘‘ if she’s alive and could 
be found there are one or two old residents in Crickle- 
wood who might be able to identify her.” 

Mrs. Mowle’s card was lodged at Scotland Yard. 
As a constable, Jarvis had studied the science of 
finger-prints, and there was a thumb-mark on the 
card, but it had not entered his head that the impres- 
sion could have been made by a woman who had 
disappeared many years ago. Yet he had obtained 
an impression of Mrs. Murkins’ fingers, and compared 
them with it. There was no resemblance. But 
there was a ibility that the mark might furnish 
a clue to the identity of someone through whose hands 
the card had passed before it reached Mrs. Murkins. 

His thoughts threw back to the reticule as he footed 
ft to Scotland Yard. 

' 1 believe I'm more than a fool—I'm a blank 

ool!” 

He had an office to himself at the Yard now, and 
he went into it. He stared up at the ceiling. 

He was not piven to irritability, but presently he 

- unlocked the lid of his roll-top desk, and Fang it back 
almost savagely. He was wasting his time, that 
was what he was doing. Imagination was all right, 
so long as a man kept a Pridle on it, but let it run away 
with one, and ono was pretty certain to come to grief— 
in detective work. 

He had a report to write out for his chief. Let 
him set about it at once instead of meandering. 

Where had he put the blessed thing, part of which 
was writtea ? He jerked out a drawer, the wrong one. 
+. Another moment he would have slammed it back 
when something caught his eye. A roll of unmounted 
photographs, enlargements of finger-prints. He took 
it out mechanically, and unrolled it. 

_There was a time when he had carried about with 
him a copy of Madame Frayle’s impressions, impres- 
sions once made on _ his collar when the beaut 
specialist of Bewlay Street, as she was then, too 
a fancy to John Jaevis and made advances to him. 
But he had given up doing so since her conviction. 

“Swine!” he whispered, glancing at one of the 
unrolled photographs, 

And his lower teeth came in front of his upper ones 
as he recalled Maisie’s sufferings. 

“ And you,” he went on, looking at the photograph 
of Madame Frayle's prints, ‘‘ played Mother Mowle’s 
game—only with a little difference—you killed ’em 
before birth. She killed em afterwards. You——” 

His great, powerful body went rigid suddenly as ff 
a_ possibility had suddenly flashed upon him. 
kind of instinct—inspiration! Not arrived at by his 
usual patient, common-sense methods of observation 
and deduction. 

He reached out suddenly, as if he were swept awa: 
by some impulse, and jerked out another drawer, too 
from it the card on which was inscribed Mrs. Mowle’s 
address and calling. 

Out came his pocket glass. 

He focussed {t above the thumb-mark on the grimy 
ecard, yellowed with age, the card the woman in 
nurse's dress who had gone to the vicarage on the 
night of little Mimi's party, had thrust into John 
Hume's hand that he had flung on to the hall-table 
without so much as glancing at it. 

The glass made the impression quite clear, still 
clear despite the course of time, for the card had lain 
for years, untouched and hidden away in a drawer of 
the table, till a housemaid at the vicarage, dust’ 
and making it respectable for David Inglis’ visit, ha 
come upon a bundle of old papers and given them to 
Mimi, this card among them. 


For the best verse I will 


A thief at Regent's Circus had stolen Mimi's bag 
containing it, and sold the bag for a song to Mrs. 
Murkins, and she, only the night before her arrest, 
raking over her hidden store of stolen bags and purses, 
with a view to a deal with gentlemen who carried on 
business in Petticoat Lane, had come upon Mimi's 
reticule and found what had escaped the notice of 
the thief—Mrs. Mowle’s card. , 

She had slipped it into her pocket-book, regard 
a card of the notorious Mother Mowle of Cricklewo 
as a kind of gruesome treasure to be exhibited to 
personal friends. 

Now Joho Jarvis gripped it, stared at it through a 
magnifying glass. : 

e laid it down. His hands twitched as he picked 
up the enlarged photographs of Madame Frayle’s 
er-prints. 

aK thumb-mark was identical with that on the 
card. 

‘Got her—at least I think so!" he breathed. 
“Filthy of mind, your unclean body's given you 
away, Mother Mowle—Mother Frayle; I think so. 
And it will be the rope!” ‘ 2 “ 

s e 


“You've no idea, sir, what a comfort it is to me 
to hear—hear you talk so centre of the world 
to come. I don’t know how I could abide my cell 
if it wasn’t for the Bible that’s allowed us, and when 
I can't sleep at nights and the Lie are out, I turn 
over in my mind all the beautiful things you've said 
and the comfort you've given me, and I feel more 
resigned. 

‘*T never did it, sir. I'm sending in another petition, 
sir, and if you was to put a good word in for me with 
the Home Secretary, it might carry weight. Yes, sir, 
I know the evidence was black against me, but that 
Jarvis—I’ve tried to forgive him in the Christian 
spirit you preaches of, but he lied black and blue.” 

It was she—Madame Frayle or Mother Mowle, 
which you will. The prison chaplain and a wardress 
were in the cell. She was always asking for the chap- 
lain now, making hypocritical believe to have found 
salvation, working for the good marks that made for 
remission of sentence, subservient and cringing to the 
wardress, matron, and governor. 

But at night time, when lights were out, and the 
great prison was still, she would sit up on her bed, 
and claw her face, and clap a hand over her tremulous 
mouth as though she feared her lips would babble 
se that might reach the ears of some silently 
shod wardress as she glided along the corridor and 
peeped through the spy-holes in the doors. 

Sometimes, too, in the darkness, she would press 

rs into her ears to shut out the cries of mothers 
and the wails of little ones. At another time faces 
of women seemed to take ghostly shape, and hands 
reached out at her, some imploringly, others hooked 
to rend her. 

“Give me back my little one!” many seemed to 


cry. 

But the faces vanished and the cries ceased, and 
her lips were better under control as soon as the first 
gtey light of dawn was visible through the little 
grated window. 

But she was not so old, and if she were well-behaved 
and curried favour with everybody all round, she 
would live to earn her freedom while life was still 
worth living. Fifteen years—fifteen years! But 
she would be out under twelve, if she earned the 
maximum number of marks. But rat and drat and 
rend John Jarvis! Him and his girl! They had 
brought her to this pass! And they would marry, 
drat and rat ’em, and have babies! 

Oh, to have one of their babies in her charge. Little 
dear, blessed little dear! Wants its mummy, eh? 
Wants its daddy, eh ? 

“I’m not prepared to discuss the justice or injustice 
of your sentence with you,” said the chaplain. 

And the strange light that had momentarily flared 
{n the ghoul’s eyes as her thoughts had wandered 
into the regions of revenge, while her lips mouthed 
hypocrisies, died. She became subdued of expression 
and cringing again. 

“Tl do my best, I’m sure, sir, to bear my cross 
in the ter-rue Cher-istian spirit !” 

And she curtsied till her knees almost touched the 
ground as the padre withdrew. The wardress turned 
and gave hera glance. They loathed her in the prison. 
Even the padre was glad to cut interviews with her 
as short as decency permitted. 

- The door slammed. She was alone, and she clenched 
up her hands and shook them after the man to whom 
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the advertisements ia the Seaside and Country 
Accommodation Columns appearing daily in the 
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she was cringing but a few moments before 

peringly she called him unspeakable namne<, | 

And, oh, for a drop of gin! She passed a + 
across her fi 

‘“* What's that ?” 

She became cringing in anticipation as ¢,° - 
rang out along the corridor outside. 

The governor and matron making a ronn| .: 
spection ? Was her cell tidy and neat? ‘The i,” 
rolled up proper? Did the tin utensils shi: 
burnished silver ? 

Her eyes travelled round swiftly, apprehen-! .-- 
But all was well. 

She stood in a respectful attitude, vet at ations 4 
as a key was fitted, and the lock clanged back 1 : 

Yes. The governor, the matron. the jii: | 
wardress, but behind them—behind the:n—— 

She gave a little scream, and her knees pire . 
under her as she reeled back. 

Behind them was John Jarvis, and with hima: 4, 
though he was in mufti, whom she knew to be 4 
inspector of police. 

8 the little party came into the cell and the 
was closed, the ghoul-woman, as if repelled b. 
Hing ‘abe read on Jarvis’ grim, stern face. i: «i 
and backed till the wall behind her brought li: \-. 
And even then she scrambled against it with . ; 
finger-nails as if she were trying to scrape her was at 
to freedom. 

The governor spoke : 
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“Frayle, these two officials are from S.ct!in! 
Yard.” 

Then the inspector in plain clothes stepped vu. to 
her, but her staring eyes looked past him a‘ Jy 


Jarvis as if he fascinated her with a spell of sum. Liad 
beyond her power to snap. 

“* Martha Mowle——” 

He got no further with the murder charze. S19 
shaped her fingers into claws, and with a screw: on 
a wild cat she sprang forward as if to tear Juha Jars’ 
eyes from their sockets. 

(Another long t-stalment next week.) 


F Rests of Footline Conpeitos 


“JACK” CONTEST. 

Five pairs of pocket scissors were offere! fort > 
best endings to the line, “‘ Little Jack Horner. s:1 1 4 
corner, making a good Tele-quid——" Thvv | 
been awarded to the following : 

B. Gibson, 35 Dorset St., Hull; W. Midd’ton 4 
Winslow St., Livorpool, N.; J. T. Pritchard. Woods: i 
Terrace, Partington, Manchester; Mra. Ricde:, 2 (. 
line St., Porthcawl; J. H. Wheeler, 9 Dunbar Ll, 
Forest Gate, E. 


“FRY” CONTEST. 


Tue five-shilling prize offered for the best a.-ser 
to the query, “ What did C.B. Fry 2° was wor ty 
H. Bromley, Ticknall, Derbyshire, who repli! as 
follows : 


“ The fielders, when he scored his last century.” 


“MONK" CONTEST. 
In this contest readers were invited to siz. +t 
what was Mr. Brown’s reply to his wife wi.’ 
brought home a pet panty: and she said, "Hl. s 
kind of you, dear! Now, I shan't mis3 you ' 
you are at the office.” Five watches for t 
solutions of this problem have been awardid 1 


C. F. Clarke, 16 Hill St., Poole, Dorset. ( 
Dunstan, 2 Somerset Rd., Bootle, Liverpool; R 3)! * 
Customs and Excise, Colchester; R. Moffitt, Ho’. \ 
Kidsgrove, Stoke-on-Trent; Miss BE. M. Price, 1) 1 
dale Ave., East Boldon, Co. Durham. 

“MOTTO” CONTEST. 

Reapers were asked to suggest a better" °” 
for competitors than ‘If at first you don't s3600. 
try, try again.” The prize of half-a-guinea | 
sent to G. Cooke, 13 Padwell Road, The .\ .:.% 
Southampton, for the following : 

Win if you can, lose if you must. 

Never deepair or give up in disgust, 

If you win, your wit was well employed, 

If you lose, don’t be a “ whit annoyed. 
“PEARS” CONTEST. bo 

Taxtna the famous phrase, “Good morn? 
Have you used Pears’ Soap ?”’ as a model. com} 
were invited to suggest others suitable for /” 
Weekly. Ten briar pipes have been forwa:l:4 
she following winners : ; — 

C. Baldwin, 56 Cowley Rd., Walton, Livernc : 
Bertram, 87 Harrison Rd., Er Y 
A. M. Farlane, 92 Cowane St., Stirling; L._H!. | ' 
smith, 175 Ditchling Rise, B: 

Mill Plot Ave., Isleworth, Middlesex; H. H. 

403 Luzley Brook, Shaw, near Old ; sa NY 
169 Adnit Rd., Northampton; F. Ward, 53 Birk!s 
Catford, 8.E.; W. Winterburn, 9 Hope St., (-- 
F. Worswick, 2 Charles St, Lower (ri: 


Manchester. 
“FRINGE” CONTEST. 
Lapres were asked to supply a solution ) 
query, “ Why is Pearson's Weekly like a fringe 1 
The prize of five shillings has been won by Mr: 
Middleton, 59 Winslow Street, Walton, Lives, 
whose answer was : 
Because its ‘* contents” are so much adm: 
the men, and “ alway: on top” with the ladies. 
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give five shillings. Mark postcards ‘ Papbag.” 
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« Analysis PROVES that 


PLASMON 
CUSTARD 


contains SO TIMES more 
proteid nourishment than ordinary 
Custard Powder. 


Ordinary Custard Powder—0°4 Proteid 
PLASMON, » a3 , 


NO EGGS REQUIRED. 


A 4d. packet makes 4 pints of 


CUSTARD IN PERFECTION. 


SS 
PLASMON IS USED BY THE 
ROYAL FAMILY. 


is the world’s greatest tonic, 
restorative, blood-maker and nerve 
foad. Over 10,000 Doctors say so, 


GAFE-the headache cure that is s‘am: ed 
‘7 with the official stamp of the Government. 
Neat merely “for’’ headaches—but a real he.d- 
whe cre, Avoid dangerous unstamped 
powers —haputine is safe—and gnn-anteed, 

Ie, Andvew Wilsom says: ** Have examined the Kaputines 
on fund them tocoutain nothing at all likelw to prove injar.ous. 


Kaputine 


Cur s Headeches, Cor s Nesralgia 


Vote (Earutire Lafey SE) 18 tor 1/ 


Qneen'a Rd , Wancherter 


ALLPERSOWS suffering 
Name and Address to 
rm. 


REAT CLEARANCE SALE. 


Real Irish Tweeds, Donegal Homaspuns cd 
Fancy Stripe Surtings, one price, 30., the onlt 


B. TOWELL & CO., The Creat Irish 
Tailors, 136 Royal Avenue Belfast. 


je 
ard ge: fit by the standard, scientific meth 
NtRV. US” EXHAUSTION, LACK OF Win ane 
E 


LARGE HAND BAG 


Just right FOR THE HOLIDAYS!!! 
CASH BACK IF NOT DELIGHTED. 


ottie, 
Toilet Mir- 
x Powder 


xeter House, 
land 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


The following statement 
appears in a recent issue of 


‘TRUTH’ 


and has an important 
bearing on the subject 
of purity of food supplies. 


‘Undoubtedly if all articles of food were as carefully manufactured and as 
exactly what they represented themselves to be as those which I have passed 
under review, the world would be much healthier, wealthier, and wiser. The day 
may come when all foods are prepared under conditions as hygienically perfect 
as those which are so scrupulously maintained in the St. Ivel factories and 
warehouses. That day is not yet. Still, year by year science is becoming more 
and more the handmaid of diet, telling us what food we should eat, and telling 
the manufacturer how that food should be prepared. Unfortunately, it is not 
every manufacturer who listens to the biddings of Science, and does his best to 
fulfil her mandates. 


‘“‘ Fortunately the manufacturer who does so usually meets with the reward 
he seeks. Excellence of produce is the usual result of obedienée to the scientific 


behest, and excellence of produce, as in the case of the St. Ivel preparations 
creates demand. It is a lesson which sooner or later all manufacturers of articles 


of food will need to learn for themselves, and if they neglect it and find them- 
selves distanced in the race for popular appreciation by those wiser than 
themselves they will only have themselves to blame. 
attended the scientific methods of the manufacturers of the St. Ivel preparations 
is quite sufficient to show which way the wind of the public estimation is blowing. 
The public wants its food pure, and it wants its food good, and when it realises 
that any particular food is both pure and good it will insist upon having it.” 
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The success which has 


Ivel Potted Meats, 
Ivel Pies. 
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OUR NEW BIG SERIAL. 

Is a few weeks the present serial story, “Driven 
from Home,” will come to an end. The doings of 
your old friends, Mimi Hume and David Inglis, good 
old John Jarvis and cheerful Peggy Fossall, are 
nearly finisued. You will, I am sure, be sorry to 
lose them. One gets positively attached to such 
characters, who seem to live with you week by 
week, until they almost become real persons. 

What will the story to follow this one be like ? 
Will it be as good? Can it be as good? Those 
are the questions that will rise to your mind, and 
the only satisfactory answer can be found in the 
new story itself. Naturally, I am satisfied that it 
is a splendid story, or I should not have set it before 
you. But I am more than satisfied. I am con- 
vinced that it is, in its way, even slightly better than 
“Driven from Home ’—to which, by the way, it 
does not bear the slightest resemblance. The 
brains that have made the story just closing the 
wonderful success that it has been, have for many 
many months past been busy constructing and 
building up a new romance. No money, or time, 
or care have been spared in its preparation—a fact 
which will be obvious to you‘ when you come to 
read it. The number of P.W. published Thursday, 
September 28th, will contain the opening instalment. 

As the demand for that number will be unprece- 
dented, make s point of instructing your news- 
agent to keep a copy for you, otherwise you might 
find that it is sold out. 

POOTBALL COMPETITION NEXT WEBK. 

In a week or so now the football season will be 
in full swing, and you will be pleased to hear that 
I am making arrangements to recommence the 
football competitions which were so popular last 
season. As before, I am offering a prize of £250 
every week, and you will find the first list of matches, 
Lies on September 2nd, together with coupon 
and full particulars in next week's number. 

Those of you who own racing pigeons will find 
on page <}* particulars of a great Pearson's Weekly 
Championsnip Pigeon Race, in which many prizes 
are offered. The full conditions under which the 
race will be flown will appear in next week's issue. 


THE DUTIES OF A BEST MAN. 

V. B. is going to a wedding shortly, but not his 
own! He asks: “‘ What are the duties of a best 
man? I have been asked to take that position 
hy my greatest frierd, and accepted without know- 
ing what the duties were. Now I have had to turn 
to Pearson's Weekly to help me out of the 
difficulty ” 
’ Easily done, V. B. ; your duties are simple enough. 
You must relieve the bridegroom of as much work 
az you can. It is your place to take charge of the 
ring, and to hand it to the bridegroom at the proper 
moment. AJl payments to the clergyman and 
others fall within your province—but with the 
bridegroom’s money, of course. At the actual 
ceremony you stand by your friend's side. When 
it is over you should show the various friends and 
bridesmaids to their carriages, after having repaired 
to the vestry for the purpose of signing the register. 
Finally, it falls to your lot to see that the luggage of 
the hapyy couple is properly labelled and sent off 
at the right moment. at pretty well covers your 
duties, V. B. 

A “P.W."? MARRIAGE BURBAU ? 

C. P. brings forward an idea that has been 
suggested before in these columns. ‘ Why not run 
a matrimonial column in Pearson's Weekly ?”* he 
asks. ‘‘ There must be hundreds of readers who 
are desirous of getting married, but who have not 
vet met the right one. If you had a column for 
proposals, and for introducing readers to one 
another, I am sure it would prove very popular, 
indeed, and help many readers to become happy 
husbands or wives.”—— 

C. P., I don’t want to make an enemy of you, 
but frankly I have enough worries and troubles as 
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it is without adding to them the doubtful one of 
running @ matrimonial agency. Personally, I don’t 


believe in marriage by advertisement. In one or 


two cases happiness may result from these meetings. 
Remember Pearson's Weekly motto: “‘ To interest, 
to elevate, to amuse.” I don’t think a marriage 
bureau comes within the limits of that motto. 

I might point out here, by the way, that I am 
always glad to receive suggestions for new features 
of interest to readers in general. 


WHAT DID WE TBLL YOU? . 

Tue following are extracts from an article 
entitled “ This Summer Will be Hot,” published on 
April 13th last in Pearson's Weekly. 

“Not merely hot, but blazing hot.” 

“The coming summer is to be far and away the 
hottest of the last five years.” 

“A brilliant, blazing summer is due now.” 

*Nuff said. 

THE BURDEN OF A JBALOUS LOVER. 

Gtapys C. has a jealous lover, and this has 
caused many silly quarrels on his part. ‘‘My 
sweetheart is so jealous,’ she writes, ‘“ that if I so 
much as speak to another man when he is not with 
me, he loses his temper, and accuses me of being 
unfaithful. Last week I had two tickets given to 
me for the theatre. As my sweetheart was unable 
to come with me a friend of my brother offered to 
take me, and I went. Since then he has raged at 
me every time we have met. Do you think that 
that is being fair to me ?’°—— 

No, I don’t,GLapys C. I should advise you to 
point out to your lover that if he is jealous and 
suspects you every time*you speak to another man, 
he cannot trust you completely. If he doesn’t 
trust you he is not in love with you. A man who 
is subject to insane fits of jealousy is only liable 
to render life a burden to you in the future. If 
you cannot cure him of this trait in his character, 
it would be wiser to part from him at once. 


CAN THE HEART REALLY BREAK ? 

B. K. C. raises an interesting query. “Can 
the heart really break?” he asks. ‘‘ One often 
reads in novels and stories that so and so died 
of a broken heart. It seems to me rather far- 
fetched.” —— 

Not so far-fetched as you would imagine, 
B. K. C. There have been several cases on record 
of the heart actually breaking, and not always on 
account of bad news. A few years ago, for instance, 
a middle-aged man in the poorest of circumstances 
was suddenly told that he had been left a small 
fortune by a distant relative. Tho excess of joy 
caused a rush of blood to the heart, a rush so 
great that it was unable to stand the strain. The 
tissues were torn apart, and a few minutes after 
being told the news the poor man died, literally 
of a broken heart. 

It is not true, however, that people gradually 
die of a broken heart. It is always dangerous to 
impart good or bad news suddenly, for that 
generally means a sudden rush of blood to the 
heart, and the heart works hard enough as it is, 
without putting sudden cxtra strains upon it. 

POR WOULD-BE HUSBANDS. 

A WEEK or so ago a man, who had been engaged 
to be married for twelve years, was sued for breach 
of promise. He expressed his willingness to marry 
the girl, but pleaded that he was unable to bu 
furniture for the home. He lost the case—and, 
considering tho damages he had to pay, it would 
have been cheaper for him to have married the 
girl! I was speaking to my friend, the Editor of 
the NovEL MaGazise, about this. He tells me 
that in the September number of his magazine, a 
new and very simple competition appears. The 
first prize is a houseful of furniture worth £200 and 
a cheque for £50. There are also at least 300 other 
prizes. This, he says, will enable someone to 
marry the “dearest little girl in all the world.” 
Besides, he tells me, there are some splendid 
complete short stories in the September issue. 
I have just seen an advance copy, and I can heartily 
agree with him. The stories are excellent—so 
even if one has already got a house furnished, 
one should most certainly get the September 
NovEL. 

DOES DRESS MATTER? 

J. R. B. is a bank-clerk, and writes on one of 
the bank-clerk’s greatest worries. He says: 
“Does it pay to be well-dressed ? I am getting 
fiber shillings a week, and yet I am expected to 
be always well-dressed, dressed, indeed, as though 
my income were running into hundreds a year. 
Yet look at some of our wealthy lawyers, public 


men, and others who have been successful, ::,.: « ¢ 
are most carelessly dressed.’’—— " 


the world, J. R. B., cannot afford to dre: | 
This doesn’t mean that you must dress in: . 


you dressing ae Orderliness in dress ir!) 
an orderly, well-bala 

the old saying: “The apparel oft proclain.- . . 
man,” and there is no doubt of the truth of ir. 1: 


WEE. rxprg 
Ava. 24. 11! 


The man who is struggling to make his \.; ;- 


height of fashion, but there is nothing to j), 


nced character. You |: . 


two men, one neat and quietly dressed, an + 


other flashily and loudly dressed, the fi:-+ « 
stands the better chance of getting a positin: :. 
might be offered. 


When you have become successful, then voi >» 


afford to ignore the value of appearances. Bist iit 
till then ! 


JULY HINTS AND DISHES RESULT. 


Despire the warm weather many thous.i!- of 


my lady readers entered for the July con’ .:s 
appearing on the ladics’ page, and some o 
hints sent are very good. 

for the best breakfast dish has been won by \i:.. 
J. Collins, No. 3 Palace Road, Hadra, Alexian tit, 
Egypt. 
received from Frances E. Emmett, Parkho!ns 
School, Hillaville Drive, Westcliff, and she wins tho 
five shillings for that competition. 
enter the August contests. 


CAUGHT YOUR PAL? 


1 
The prize of five s).iliis.ss 


The best hint for the home has lusn 


You can still 


TuERE may be a few new readers who do not 


understand what the little Catch Your Pa! nots 
scattered throughout the paper mean. 
readers know, and are catching their pals 1ilit 
and left. 


The old 


Bricofly the idea is this. The Fresh Air Pond 


wants all the ninepences it can get for the brit 
of the children. 
whole day's happiness in the country. 


Ninepence gives a slum chill a 
To ete 
your pal all yeu have got to do is to buttontiol iu 
and tell him all about the Fresh Air Fund, iol tie 
kiddies, and then ask for his ninepence. It }eout 
afford ninepence ask him to give as much ax} vn, 
then catch your other pals to make up the ninv- 


pence. } . 

That is not all the scheme. The most impoitint 
part comes next. When your pal has given whit 
he can afford want you to make him promi- to 
catch his pal, and so on. Thus there is an evr 
widening circle all working on behalf of the cliito. 

There is no time to waste. The stunner is 
coming to a close, and you don’t want to let any 
kiddies wait another year before having on» sys 
happiness, do you ?- 

Catch your Pal this Weeke 
P.A.P. SPECIAL DAYS. . 

Aucust 21st, The Petworth Party ; The Women 
of Puapetta Party; Roosibaba Party; Aucust 
22nd, the Buffalo Day; August 23rd, Mr. Fre 
Loder’s Party; August 25th, The Buffalo ly; 
August 28th, The “ Yew” Party; August 6 'th, 
The Green Room Club Party. 

There are no expenses of management for the Cresh 
Air Fund. All expenses are borne by the pn: * 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Limited, the Di! ! F 
Limited, the Standard ‘Newspapers, Limie. °°! 
the Ragged School Union. There is mo, dite. t 
of class or creed. Ninepence pays for a day's !:. 
for a child; £8 2s. pays for a complete parts a 
with the necessary attendants. Subscriptions = ¢ '? 
addressed to the Hon. Secretary, F.AF.. |" 3 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., ana ».. (@ 
acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms vs; 
had on application. se 
List of Fresh Air Fund Subscriptions 

appears on the red page opposite. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be written “3 + 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Persons © iy 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. . : 

2. You may take part in any number of these ° 
competitions, but your reply to each must be writs 0! 4 
separate teard. 2 

3. Mark each postcard with the name of the cup” 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand co:ne:. )°) 
will find this name in the announcement of the ew” * 
in the footline. Provided these conditions are : ; 
all the postcards may be sent in one enseloye ™ ° 
‘* Postcard’? in the top left-hand corner, but e , 
must bear the fall name and address of the seude. 

4. All attempts must arrive not later than 1): 
August 24th. ; : 

5. Each competition will be judged separate:y. 2 
prizes, as announ in the footlines, will be aw- 
the efforts considered the best. . oe 

6. In the event of ties for a money prize, the F' j 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the )"- : 
be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 

A GOOD IDEA.—If you send your attempts 
in an envelope. inclose a contribution (0 
the Fresh Air Fund. Please! 


Printeu by Honace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, b.\.. aus 
Published by C. AgtHuR Pearson, L1D., at } a 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, London. 


a 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose swédestion for a title is used. 
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4s T , 5.; J. Sargent, 4s. 6d.: 3. 5 A. L. C., 1s. €d.; A. Friend, 4s. Holiday Maker, 
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; a mor Re ibabe 28 Fi A eaend 4s. 6d); C. 8. Wiles, 108.; A. W. Scilar, 103. 

el n Memory S81 5808. 8.5 | W. Becks, 9d.; Mis Jarman, 2s. 6d.; Sunerland. 


Sv -mpathiser, 
>: Td.; Anon., 


as HB. Biches, fe-2 D. F. Oxten, PA ea; Anon., 9d. Peas Oughton, 1 Is.; Mrs Pollock, 
mds Bs an yale a tem’ +. C. Solomon, Lf iss . Pigott, 9d.; H. B: 
Cds J. Ss Odds Mra Bo: VAT | A.B. G. R., and J. M.,3a.; M.A. J., 95.; L, C, 1a, 6d.; 
aa D. Hannington, 1s. 6d.; Mrs. and’ Miss apne. 108. ; 
M. M. Stark, $d.; A Working Woman, 38.; Miss W. M. 
i Ardagh, or éd.; B. B. D., 10s. 3d.; Miss R. E. 
Pa i Nasmyth, ; A Little Trishwoman, 10s.; Seven to go, 
“hw: 1 58, 3d.; B. cA te ii bat Miss D. Hurst, 2s. Gd.; Corpion, 
tg | 585 H. aes M. Smith, 3s.; Mrs. Thomas, 2s.: 
A Cc. W. P., my tt M. J. Davies, is. 4d.; F. M. L., 
G. ls. 6d.; arg H. 8., 39. 9d.; G. R., 3d.; F. Beilby, 
MG, $d.; Trina and Molly, 4s. 6d.; Geet, Brownie, and 
:8.G. Dorothea, 5s,; Jean Angus, 2s.; lL. M J.T. B., 
ind, te. of Foster PH’ Sid. pad a wae vB, Se, a sartley,. 38.; 
i. Buckle, 10s. ; te ‘Bunce’ 5s. 3d.; | 94.; M. 9d." F.C. $d.; Miss’ James, 
a A Relend. i ¢a.: My Memories." 10s. 6d.; sta A., lls. 6d.; An Ou daltons: £2. ; 
unc + Is. . Cottectep: GC. F. Blythe, 6s.; Staff and employees of 
G. -qkenning and Sse ae W. epper £2 Os. 6d.; Hair- 
; * | cutting on wilig 3. ; river excursion, per 
ied: eo Wishes’ fasemuch, oa W. Denton, £1 8s. 6d.; A Few Knuts, 12s.; 8. Allen, 
! 12 fe 6d Be Col se 4 ea att “+ | 78. 6d.; mek Oak Hotel, Ambleside, £1 93.; Officers 
Oe eee pa gig oth S. a and men, M.8. Renard, £1 1s.; Annual jumble sale 
id Hig Ss. bd ee a6 re B. at Petworth, per Mrs. Mant, £8 2s.; Stokers of H.M. 
.. 4 ag | sy ie Wisk es: Torpedo Boat 112, 103.; F. E. Hayes, 3s.; R. Belirendt, 
wer. 1s.; Anon, 9d.; J Spencer, te. 4d.; oe 6d.; A. a 8. 6. Carlyon, ng ow Paige, wee 
ee ” u ; Z si meatal an ryor, 17s \ - McCleery, 
WON, 90.5 J. H. Cooper, 9d.; G. F M. Camden, Rangoon, £1 Oe. 8d_; 5th Ealing Troop 


"Anon., 98. 6d.; Kitty and Peter, £1: V. S., ani Bible Class, 3s. 6d.; A. Scott, 5s. 
i wong hire, 5s. 3d.; Ramblen, 9d.; Auntie Matlock, S. Ross, £1 10s.; Miss a hon 


M.. 
‘h | posteard, fi 18s. ; S s.. 
bs . 6d. Poynier, 5s. : 
ivy. Bilison, £1; M. 
- Hriend, 10s.; C. M’ B. ia 10: 


9d. ; 


a) 
i) 
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a 
> 
a 
i) 
os] 
ry 
iJ 
a 


ut 5 158. ; 
ear aa toa ; A; Friend, 2, 6d; Manchester "Grocery eshende, per E. Jones, £1 9s. 6d; 


; . R. G, Hunt, £1 1s.; T. Hardman, 63.; Miss Rockett, 

Hy ithe 108. ; x we at ith, i bon, Pie £1; Mrs. Mant, £1; Choir bovs of St. Barnabas, Acton, 
in Ment pees a1 vee Kiddi 83. 6d.; Ship's Company H.M.S. Lively, per J. R. C., 
i femoris, 7s. 63 mt eg N. ion 10s.; ‘At Home” at St. James’s Rectory, 2s.; Century 

nnichae a nar: » 68.; | Club, Edinburgh, £1 lls, 6d.; Alice Broughton, 2a. 3d.; 


2s ¢d.; Mrs. Hoskyn, 9d.; In| Memory of 
” Leaniagton Spa, 9d.:; Miss I. Kadetbon: ME omer 5s. 8d, ; Members and staff of Green Room 


Cioremonts, 58.; M. "Todd, 1s. 6d,; Jackie per G. Swain, £11 6s.; Ship's OomR ty, of SS. 


Mamari, per. W._B. Holmes, £10; a ocking, 
5 ae ye ‘ti corcheee,. es 10s, 9d.; Olive Denson. 7s. 6d.; Northwood Council 
‘A od AM Th, fae Anon, Schools, per Miss Fassnidge, £1 5s. 9d.; Canteen of 
CH. Hill, 38., Miss ‘Newton, T.M.S." Irresistible, £1 193. 3d.; | Miss’ E. Gibson, 

H. Bayldon. £5 58; lls, 3d.; Margaret and Robin Chigncll, 4s.; Mr. J: 


STs. : Three 
A ely Wa ace, 38.; E. Cook, giana Davis, £1 50. 71d. 


and Friends, 4s. ge . Cecil Grand (P.W.) total, £3,790 14s. 7d. 


COUPON—RACING PIGEONS. 


tame and full MAAS) ....cconeessneosnesscssososecocssusessscosssuessnsossesoscsessssntsssnnectesenueavecss sala 
aircanenieapinessnete sessseeseceveeeee declare this bird to be my absolute property and that it is flying 
love address, and I agree to be bound by the decision of the Proprietors of Prarson’s 


» in all matters that may arise in connection with the race. 


vite Flying Distance........ ieee RoI nee - Running Distance............cecccccsseccscssseceees 


ten in which 
wmniperinigy. | Bing i Nwnber 


Colour, Sex. 


To be filled in by Competitor. | For Use of Markers. 
1 


Race Mark. | Countermark, 


etter) 


_| 


‘esult of Tele-Quids Contest No. 12. 


_iitest readers were told that two lively young ; Hudderslicld, and II. Frackelton, 43 Park Drive, 
«rs before setting out dispatched a telegram | Harrogate. 


a ash Air Fund Subscriptions. 


“of Sleepy Hollow, with the result that when The tele-quid submitted by Mr, Dickinson was : 
| 11) were they found the Mayor, the officials, and Another heat ware coming. Pleese ineet it at 
: ‘sionts assembled to meet them. Competitors station,—Clerk of Weather. 


1) suggest t i oy a y * 
tit, ggest the telegraphic message they sent Mr. Frackelton wrote in his tele-quid : 
inoney of £11103, has been divided between Your town has won first prize in Bovough Beanty 
". 120 Upper Mount - Street, Lockwood, Show, Meet train to be photoyraphed, 


} 
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FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee .. . 


+ « « « Corporation Limited. 
(Empowered by Special Act of Pavlianen?.) 


Asse's excel - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid over £9, 0co, ooo. 


Accident Insurance of Public Liability. 

all kinds. Motor Car. 
Employers’ Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Boiler and Lift 
Licence Iusurance. Inspection and In- 
Fire and Bargery. surance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
T. M. BE. ARMSTRONG, Monogr and rxoretary. 


Og” This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each acvident—not the first claim only. 


£2,000 RAILWAY 


2 raway | INSURAXCE. 


a 00 CYCLING (For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE below.) 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£2, 000 cach-—not for one only. £2, }000 sypceially guaranteed 
y THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR. 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Louden, 
E.C., to whoin not.ces of “claim, under the following couditions, 
must be seut within seven days to the ubove widress. 
wie le paid by the Hayy Corporimtion tothe 
P ~ legal representutive cf any person hille( | 
ED ,00 anaceident in Grout beta Ireland te the 
possenger train in which the deceused was 
travelling as a passenger (iucluding post office servanisin 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the tine of saci aecident, 
had in his, or ber, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this 
page, or the paper in which ot 1s, with bis, or har, tena! signa. 
ture, Written miimk or pened, on the space provided at the foot. 
This paper may be left at his} or her, plaice of abode, so lomy as 
the conpon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shia!) be pred to the 
legal representative of such person injured, should death resu't 
from such accent within three calendar mouths thereafter, 
aud that notice of the accident Le piven within three days 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, net being a railway 

6 servanton duty, nora suicide, nor eusaged inn 

& i OG iWegulact, having thecarrent numierof Mearsou's 
Weekly on him, or her, at the time of tem killed 

by a railway accident in the Cnited Kingdom, although not by 
anaceident toang tiainin whiek he, or she, man be teareiling as 

a passenger, the legal repre: sentative of the deccaged will re« eve 

thesumof ONE HUNDRED POU NDS, whether the eonjon 
be sig..ed or not, provided notice in every cuso he given to‘lnk 
Qcean ACCIDENT AND CGUSRANTER Corronarion, Limiten, 

36 to 44 Moorgiute Street, Loxdou, E.C., within seven days from 

the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legil represen- 
{ative of any cyclist who ineets his death by accent while 
uetually ridiiga cycle, provided that deceased at the time of 
such uccidert had in his, or her, | osse ‘Le Tusvrance 
Coupon on this pase, or the paperan which it ix, with his, or 
her, usual tignature, written in iuk or pencil, on the space 
providedat the foot, and that death oecurred within twouty four 
hours thereafter, and that notice was given of such accident to 
the said Corpe ration utabove address within three cliys of its 
occurrence. This puper may be left at bis, or her, plave of 
abode, so lovy as the coupon is signed. 

One Hundred Pounas will be purl to the legal representa. 
tive of anyoredyiy as the direct and sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon him (or her) within the Uuited Kinesdom by a 
falling aevoplins, Proviprp that deith occurs within twenty. 
four hours from the reesipt of the injuries, that he (ov she) 
shall prior to the accident have signed this Conpon-Losurance- 
Ticket in the s) ace provided at the fout, that he (or she) shall 
notat the t.m: be on the acroy lane nor enguged iu verouautics, 
andthat notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its oveurrence. 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the curreut week of issue only, 
and entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to the 
conditions of, the *Qcean Accident and Guarantee 
Company. Limited, Act,’ Iso. Risks Nos. 2and 3. 

The Purchase of this Public ation is admitted to be the 
ment ofa Premium mider Sect. 33 of the Act. A Priut o! the 
Actecan be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the anid 
corporation. No person can recover on more than one(‘oupon+ 
Insurauce-Ticket of this paper in respeet of the sane risk. 

Subscribers who have duly paid a twelvemonth's su 
acription for PEARSON'S WEEKLY in advance to thair 
newsagent, or to the Publisher, need not, during tha portod 
covered by their sabscription, aiss the coupon, or carry 
the paper on their person. It is only nec-ssary totorwarid 
the newsagent's receipt to the publisher oF the paper, 
Henriotta Street, London, W.C., and @ certiticate wil 
sent in exchange. 


BUG MA BED iaescaiexsseropunssvaseiuceonserperdtoneistenanaannsineiactaase . 


Available from 9 a.m. Wednesday, August loth, 1911, 
until midaight, Thursday, August 24th, 1911. 


There is 


Try It to-day. 


Indigrstion—eren in its worst stages—can be 
cured without treuble and without self-denial. 
Three thiugs are needed—intelligence, common 
sense and a little knowledge. 

There are three mstakes usually made by 


to oLtaip relief. 
- (1) They starve themselves, * 
(2) They take Pepsine Mixtur’s (under 
all sorts of pames). 
(3) Lhey take purgatives. 

Nothing could be wmcre unwise, nothing could 
be wore useless 

Starvation is no good, If certain organs of 
the body have forzotten how to perforin their 
natural functions you will not mend matters by 
giving those organs vothing todo, What they 
want is work and uourishment, not idleness. 

Pepsine Mistuves.—The ordinary Indigestion 
medicine is ulwass some kind of Pepsine 
Mixture. Pepsine Mixtures are no good, 
for this reason — only one-quarter of the 
food you consume is digested in the stomach ; 
the rest is digested iu the bowel. Now, the 
Pepsine Mixture docs not touch the bowel at 
all. It can give no relief whatever to Bowel 
Indigestion. 

Purgatives. — These give temporary relief, 
only to increase the trouble afterwards. All 
sutferers huow this, bnt they do not all know 
the reason, This is the reason. [urgatives 
do ant digrst food, they simply expel it, Nature’s 
way is to extract ail the nourishment from the 


food and then to expel the refuse. The purga- 

tive weakens the bowel, which comes to aepend 

inore nd nore on this artificial assistance, 
Purgatives ure no good, 


WHAT (S THE REMEDY? 
What, then, is the cure for Indigestion ? 
Clearly it must be something that will digest 

the food in the stomach and also the food in 
the bowel, and will also strengthen aud tone 
up the natural functions of both organs, 
There is only one thing that will do this, and 
that is the wonderful scientitic remedy CICFA. 
Note this—CICFA is the only remedy which 
eures both Stomach Indigestion, with Heartburn, 
Palpitation, ete., and Bowel Indigestion, with 
Acidity, Flatulezce, Constipation, etc. 
If you take CICFA — can eat what you 
like, when you like, and your food will do you 
ood, 


There are two kinds of Indigestion. 


INDIGESTION OF THE STOMACH 
INDISESTION OF THE BOWEL 


Stom tch Indigestion occurs when the food, not 
being digested immediately by the Gastric 
Juice, begins to ferment. Ina short time this 
food becomes so foul that it cannot be digested. 
Hence the formation of foul gases and acrid 
acids which irritate the nerves and often cause 
heart burn, especially when it rises in the throat ; 
the gases cause stomach pressure, heart palpi- 
tation, neuralyic healaches, vomiting, and a 
burning spot behind the left shoulder blade, so 
that many often fancy they have Heart Disease, 
The rising of the sas produces eructations, 

Bowel Uieigestion.—'Lhree-qnarters of the food 
consumed is dig-sted in the Bowel. Food un- 
digested in the Bowel becomes foul, ulso pro- 
ducing gases and unnaftffal acids; the gases 
cause Flatulence, bloating, and pressure. Thus 
unnatural acids are absorbed into the blood, and 
this is carried to every part of the system, pro- 
ducing foul breath, coated tongue, heaviness of 
the head, biliousiess, loss of appetite, and 
profound depression. 

The urine is thick and dark, and leaves a 
sediment, and the whole systein is so weakened 
and wnder-nourished that it is easily attacked 
by the germs of vurious diseases. 

Sufferers from Indigestion are very liable to 
be attackel by infectious diseases because of 


safferers from Indigestion in their cudeavour 


CAPSULOIDS (1909), LTD., 79 DUKE STREET, CROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


ONLY ONE 
CURE FOR INDIGESTIO 


‘BUT THERE IS ONE CURE. 


Frée of all cost. 


| the weakened and starved condition of their 
nerve centres. . 

| CICFA removes theimmediate trouble. Very 
| soon the Stomach and the Bowels are healthy 
{and strong enough to digest the food them- 
selves, and no further medicine is r‘ quired. 

All sufferers from Indigestion are earnestly 
advised to make one trial of CICFA. Jt isa 
certain cure, and it'is the only cure for both 
| Stomach and Bowel Indigestion. 

Cicfa bas already cured thousands. Hundreds 

of sufferers are being cured every day. 


Miss A., of Teddington, writes :— 
“‘Some months since I was suffering from 


Indigestion, and had been suffering nearly all _ 


my life. My Doctor gave me !Cicta Tablets,’ 
‘aud they did me so much good daring the first 
week that he recommended me to go on tak- 
,ing them; they are invaluable for curing 
Indigestion and makirg one generally feel well, 
and my friends all say how well I look since 
I took Cicfa. I have recommended them to 
“many friends, all of whom are greatly pleased 
with the results,” 


Mise N. Y., of Tottenham, writes :— 


{ 8ou may recollect my having sent for a 
{sample of Cicfa some weeks ago. Well, I 
; feel it is especially due to you, and. to others 
| who may be suffering as.I did, to say whata 
| sovereign remedy Cicfa has proved to be. I 
,endorse a thousand times all that is ex- 
! pressed in the copies of testimonials I have seen, 


CASES IN (1) (1) Gases In Bowel 
baler or or Flatulence 
Eructations 

as (2) Dull, Heavy 

Sharp Neural- (2) 
sie Koad Headaches 
roma (3) Aold In the 

Acid In Stom-(3) blood, causing 
ach with Oech) | on 
aaeiaae (o)Rheumatism 

Tongue coated(4) 
white allover (4) Tongue coated 

Complexion (5) Yellow at back 
biotchy.with 
Redress of (5) Complexion 
Nose, Spots, muddy or pasty 
and Pimples ; " ; 

Eati is- 

Exting not de- 6) "tkedorioathed, 
sired Vomit. Billousness and 
me oneee bad taste in 
sionally mouth 

“ rere ie (7) Pains Jn 

roug 
Chest and ‘Sewels with 
Burning ing. an 
Spot be- STUDY THIS CONSTIPATION 
tween Shoul- aa Bowel’ Vadeution, "Thin hast with all its 
der Biades vill tell you misery. 


particularly the following :—"‘ *Cicfa’’ is worth 
ite — in gold.’ I can bardly realise its 
wonderful property, as I have suffered so 
terribly from Dyspepsia and all its attendants, 
I have recommended it to my friends. I am 
now urging a sister of mine to take it, and 
give up bospital treatment. Make use of what 
T eay if you care to do so.” 

Dr. C. says :— 


“NINETEEN out of every twenty cases of 
| Constipation are due to Bowel Indigestion, 
but not ONE in twenty persons knows it.’’ 

NOTE.—Dr. C, always prescribes Cicfa for 
those cases, because he finds it cures them. 

You can get CICFA at all Chemists or 
Stores; or direct, post free, from CAPSULOIDS 
| (1909) Ltd., 79 Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, 
London, W. ee 

Send 1s. 14d. for Pocket size Box and test it. 

Or better still, 

TEST IT FREE.—If you are a sufferer from 
Indigestion, and if you still have any doubt that 
CICFA can cure you, send us your name and 
address and one penny stamp for postage, and 
in return we will forward youa liberal sample 
for nothing to prove to you that what we say is 
true, See coupon below. 

If you take CICFA you will be able to eat 
anything at any time. 

ndigestion makes life unendurable and 
CICFA is positively the only cure for it. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


CICFA COUPON. 
Send yonr Name and Address clearly 
written on a piece of paper with this coupon 
and one penny stamp for postage, and 
receive a liberal sample of this wonderful 
CICFA. Only one sample to each family. 
No person given a second sample, 

Good jor one week only, 


CICFA 


Cures indigestion, Constipation, Flatulence, 
Acidity. 


Pearson's Weekly, 24/8/11. 


Black Rubber. 
The Black-rubber ‘ Wood- 


Milne’ marks another step 
in ‘ Wood-Milne’ value. 


Though so soft and resilient, 
this new heel offers a wearing 
quality which makes it the 
most truly economical of all 
rubber heels on the market. 


Wood-Milne 
Rubber Heels 


Make a int of seeing the 
Wood-Milne ‘ Esyfix’ tip—a 
tip you can easily fix yourself. 
Your -Bootmaker can show you a 
variety of Wood-Milne Heels and 
_Tips—Better-let him fix you a pair. 
The name Wood-Milne on any 
heel or tip is your safe guide, 


CURE YOUR PILE 


If you suffer from Piles—if drugs fail to cure 
you—even if you are told by Doctors that 


an operation is your only refedy—send for 
t 


It speedily arrests bleeding, and gives 


IMMEDIATE RELIES 


A-FREE SAMPLE 


of the wonderful specific for PILES. 


From the intolerable itching and pain caused 
by this distressing malady. By its regular 


use, LOMBIO soon effects a 


FREE COUPON. 


for postage and packing, to 
L, LOMBIO DEPOT, 
18 WELLS STREET, 


A FULL WEEK’S FREE SUPPLY WILL 
be sent you on receipt of gd. in stamps 


OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


PERMANENT CURE 


Ask your Chemist for a Tube, Price 2s. 3d. 
FOU CAN TRY “LOMBIO” FREE 


